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Heavyweight ...on just ounces of Versene Iron Chelate 


Adding iron to your grove with Versene® Iron Chelate 
helps make trees heavyweight producers at harvest time. 
And the extra pounds of fruit have a higher sugar content, 
richer color. 

Foliage—including leaves yellow from iron deficiency—turns 
a rich green, tipping you off on the rewards to come. More 
and longer flushes develop. Blossoming is better. Even trees 
starved bare of leaves and fruit for want of iron bounce 
back to full production with amazing speed. 


Just a few ounces of Versene Iron Chelate per tree, mixed 


right with your regular fertilizer, keep your soil’s iron 
supply at its productive best. Use Versene Iron Chelate in 
concentrated form with water or liquid fertilizers. Get 
Versene Iron Chelate on Vermiculite for direct application 
or use with dry fertilizers. Your fertilizer 
formulator will be glad to furnish addi- 
tional information. THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales 
Dept., Midland, Michigan. 


er, 2 


Dow presents The Red Foley Show every Saturday. 
See radio listing for time and station. 


WEED AND BRUSH KILLERS, SOIL FUMIGANTS, GRAIN FUMIGANTS, INSECTICIDES, FEED ADDITIVES, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, DEFOLIANTS. 
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R. M. Pratt 


Rust mite infestations were  in- 
creasing rapidly at the end of May, 
and there is every indication that the 
population will continue to increase 
through June. This will be the ear- 
liest build-up in the seven years for 
which detailed records are available, 
and considerable early russetting is 
expected to result. 

Purple mite infestations increased 
in May, but are expected to reach a 
peak about the first of June. The 
population will be low in June and 
through the summer. 

Infestations of both purple and 
Florida red scale will increase through 
the general level will be 
pelow average. A peak of infesta- 
tions will be reached early in July. 
The percent of scales in the young 
stages will be high through June. 

Mealybug' infestations increased 
sharply in May and will be above 
average in June. Six-spotted mite in- 
festations have been rare this year, 
but an increasing trend began in 
May. A maximum will be reached 
early in June, but even at the peak 
the level of infestation will be low. 
Texas citrus mites are now easily 
found throughout central Florida. In 
many groves they are more abundant 
than purple mite. Soft brown scale 
is more abundant than usual. 


SPRAY PROGRAM 

June is the month for starting the 
summer scalicide sprays. The pos- 
sible effect of excess rainfall on the 
amount of solids in the juice should 
be considered in selecting the scalicide 
and in timing the spray if oil is used. 
Dr. J. W. Sites has shown that soluble 
solids in the juice were lower in 
years when there was excessive rain- 
fall than during dry years. Since 
rainfall has been above normal for 
the past four months, lower solids 
may be expected next fall and win- 


June, but 


* Written May 23, 1957. Reports of 
surveys by Harold Holtsberg, Fort 
Pierce; J. W. Davis, Tavares; K. G. 


Tampa; T. B. Hallam, 
and L. M. Sutton, Lake 


Townsend, 
Avon Park; 
Alfred. 
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ter. It is now well known that an oil 
spray tends to lower solids and the 
later in the summer it is applied, the 
more likely the solids are to be af- 
fected. Neither parathion nor mala- 
thion affect solids and a combination 
of 0.7% oil plus either parathion or 
malathion will affect the solids less 
than 1.3% oil. 


For oranges and grapefruit, con- 
centrations of oil emulsion containing 


less than 1.3% actual oil should not 
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light infestations of purple scale can 
be started before mid-June; but for 
medium to heavy infestations, delay 
the application until July unless two 
applications are indicated and in that 
case, make the first application as 
soon as possible. Where red scale 
is a problem, the scalicides should be 
applied in July. Have all tangerines 
sprayed by mid-July, especially if oil 
is used. 


There are now several choices of 


SCALE AND MITE ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS* 
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Purple Red Purple Rust Mite 

District Scale Scale Mite on leaves 
West Coast 4.31 1.54 1.54 1.63 
Indian River 4.12 3.17 1.20 1.55 
Upper East Coast 5.00 1.72 -57 .40 
Gainesville 4.16 .50 17 -00 
Orlando 3.98 1.96 1.14 93 
Brooksville 4.13 -64 2.00 1.72 
Ridge 5.01 3.97 2.43 1.91 
Bartow 5.21 3.20 1.80 3.00 
State Average 4.46 3.18 1.54 1.54 
Last Year 4.37 3.38 2.12 1.04 





* Third week in May. Activity is computed from populations, ameunt of hatching of scales, 


and number of groves with increasing or decreasing infestations. 


Activity is considered 


high if above 4.0 for purple scale, 3.0 for red scale, and 1.5 for mites. 


be expected to give the same degree 
of control as 1.3% oil. For tanger- 
ines, 1.0% oil is recommended be- 
cause of the danger of injury at high- 
er concentrations. Tangerine leaves 
are smaller than those of grapefruit 
and oranges so better coverage, and 
consequently better scale control with 
the reduced dosage, can be obtained. 
Parathion or malathion is preferred 
for tangerines because of better fruit 
color. 

Before spraying for scale, inspect 
the groves for mealybugs and soft 
brown scale since these two pests 
have been more numerous this year 
than usual. 

Bright fruit for the fresh fruit mar- 
ket is stressed more and more each 
year so good control of rust mite is 
essential. 

Scale Control: The period between 
mid-June and mid-July is recommen- 
ded for scalicide sprays, but where 
large acreages are to be treated it 
takes from one to two months to 
cover the groves. If the average size 


of oranges and tangerines is over 1% 
inches 


in diameter, the sprays for 








scalicides. Where high solids and 
good color are important, use either 
1.7 pounds of 15% parathion or its 
eguivalent, or 5 pounds of 25% mala- 
thion per 100 gallons. Oil emulsions 
are used at 1.3% actual oil except 
on tangerines where 1% oil is pre- 
ferred. An oil emulsion at 0.7% oil 
plus either 1 pound of parathion or $ 
pounds of malathion per 100 gallons 
is an excellent scalicide, and these 
combinations will control both scale 
and purple mites. 


Where it is necessary to control soft 
brown scale, use either 1.3% oil 
emulsion or 3 pounds of 25% mala- 
thion per 100 gallons. Parathion does 
not control soft brown scale. 

Mealybug Control: June is late for 
mealybug control, but where they 
are present, a very thorough applica- 
tion of 1.7 pounds of parathion per 
100 gallons is recommended. An oil 
emulsion at 0.7% oil plus 1 pound of 
parathion per 100 gallons is also ef- 


fective. Although malathion has not 
been thoroughly tested for mealybug 


control, it is suggested to be used at 








Four 


5 to 4 
Rust Mite Control: A combination 
of 1 gallon of lime-sulfur plus 5 pounds 
of wettable sulfur per 100 
results in very good control 
during rainy 
wettable sulfur or 


pounds per 100 gallons. 


gallons 
and is 
weather 
dust 
If the weather should become hot and 


more effective 


than sulfur 


dry, use wettable sulfur, 10 pounds 


per 100 gallons. Where either para 


thion or malathion is used for scale 


control, include wettable sulfur fo 


rust mite control. Lime-sulfur can 
also be combined with parathion. 
Sulfur dust may also be used, but 


during rainy weather, it is not nearly 
as effective as sprays. 

Do not apply sulfur later than three 
weeks before an oil spray or sooner 
than three weeks after the oil 

Purple Mite Control: 
still the 


ing the summer 


Oil sprays are 


most effective miticide dur 
An oil emulsion at 
0.7% oil is sufficient for mite control 
Parathion or malathion can be added 
advis 


for scale control. If it is not 


able to use oil, other miticides can 
Either ovex at 1% 
45% 


these 


be used. pounds 


pound of Aramite 
Both 


with parathion or mala- 


or 2/3 of a 


can be used. materia!s 


can be used 
thion, but Aramite should not be used 
Systox at 1 pint 


with lime-sulfur. 
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Growers And Shippers League To Hold 
34th Annual Meet In Orlando June 11 


President Chase has set June 11th 
as the date for the Thirty-Fourth An- 
nual Business Meeting of the Growers 
and Shippers League of Florida. 
annual meeting will be preceded by 
a dinner to be held in the ballroom 
of the San Juan Hotel, beginning at 
6:30 P. M. 


The 


We have secured as the speaker of 
Harry Cook, 
Fruit 
Pa., and 


the evening Mr. Presi- 


dent of the Penn Company, 


Philadelphia, President of 
Confer- 
Cook 


importance of main- 


Carriers 
Vashington, D. C. Mr. 
will discuss the 


the Private Motor 


ence, 


truck 
operation and will dis- 


taining the private operators 
unrestricted 
cuss the concerning 


pros and cons 


per 100 gallons can also be used. 
Details of spray schedules and the 
materials will be found in 
Fruit 
this should be consulted to determine 


various 


the “Better Program,” and 


which materials may or may not be 
combined. For further information, 
consult the Citrus Experiment Sta- 


tion at Lake Alfred or Fort Pierce. 


the agricultural exempt truck opera- 
tor. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
others have suggested 
legislation and _ certain 
private carriage that 
would severely curtail private carrier 
operation. Mr. Cook is well versed 
on this subject. 

The Central Truck Lines will again 
act as host to our members and guests 
at a cocktail party at the San Juan 
Hotel beginning at 5:00 P. M. We 
hope that you will make every ef- 
fort to attend the annual meeting and 


mission and 
restrictive 


controls over 


will bring a guest. 


CONTROL MELON DISEASE 


The fight against gummy stem 
blight should not let up in late 
planted Florida watermelon fields, 


advises Dr. Donald Coe of the Flori- 
da Agricultural Extension Service. 
Spraying fungicides to 
trol the should be started 
itself. 


with con- 
disease 
long before the trouble shows 
Dr. Coe Florida 
should apply zineb before the plants 


says west growers 


begin to run, 


FROM NEARBY PENSACOLA COMES SUCCESS-PROVEN... 
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AMMO-NITE 


M NITRATE FERTILIZER * 33.5% NITROGEN 








SAVE MONEY=BOOST PROFITS! Use AMMO-NITE—with more Nitrogen in the bag—for less! 

















Buy AMMO-NITE from 
your favorite dealer. 


For 250 Ibs. actual 
N you need 


1562 Ibs. 


746 Ibs. 


Manufactured by 
ESCAMBIA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Pensacola, Florida 


*Prices used are for illustration only and are not intended as quotations. 


YOU SAVE ALMOST 30% PER ACRE 


That's simply because each AMMO-NITE bag has over twice as much Nitrogen! 
Also, with AMMO-NITE you'll cut bulk, weight, job time and work. AMMO-NITE 
prills will not clog or stick, flow freely from the spreader. 


See chart below for savings. 


Based on a use of 250 Ibs. of actual Nitrogen per acre per 
year in a typical Florida grove, here's a cost analysis of AMMO- 
NITE (33.5%) and 16% Nitrogens. 


YOU SAVE per 
Acre Yearly 


Cost 


$46.86 
(@ $60 ton)* 


$32.82 
(@ $88 ton)* 





Exclusive Distributors 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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1920, at the 


Fourth Annual Citrus Sub-Tropical 
Institute, Lake Placid, June 6-7 


Another citrus 


growers’ 


of Florida’s great 
institutes will be held at 
Camp Cloverleaf, near Lake Placid, 
on June 6 and 7 when an elaborate 
program of talks and papers has been 
arranged. This institute follows by a 
little more than a month the Gulf 
Coast Citrus Institute held in Dade 
City. 
Following is the tentative program 
Fred P. Lawrence, 
University of 
charge of the 


announced by 
citriculturist at the 
Florida, who is in 
general arrangements: 

* * * * 


June 6, 1957 
Jack T. McCown, Presiding 
9:00 A. M. 
Invocation 
“Summary of Citrus Irrigation Ex- 
periments” — Dr. E. J. Deszyck, Asst. 
Horticulturist, Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lake Alfred. 
“Evapo-transpiration as a Guide to 
Citrus Irrigation” — Dr. R. C. J. Koo, 
Asst. Biochemist, Citrus Experiment 
Station, Lake Alfred. 


RECESS 
“Is It Right To Plant — Just Any 
Tree” — Joe Busby, Asst. Director, 
Agricultural Extension Service, 


Gainesville. 


“Latest Techniques in the Prepara- 


tion of Subtropical Fruits” — Roy O 
Nelson, University of Miami. 


NOON 


Jasper N. Joiner, Presiding 
“Processing Possibilities for Tro- 
pical Fruits’ — George Macfie, Re- 


search Assistant Professor of Food 
Technology, University of Miami. 
“Replanting Treated Areas of 


Spreading Decline’ — Dr. R. F. Suit, 
Plant Pathologist, Citrus Experiment 
Station, Lake Alfred. 


RECESS 
“Current Status of Spreading De- 
cline” J. T. Griffiths, Member, In- 
dustry Committee on Spreading De- 
cline. 
“Mechanical 
Citrus Trees” 
Moderator H. 
Panel Members: 
1. R. L. Padgett 
2. Elton Crews 
3. J. T. Griffiths 
The Panel discussion will be fol- 
lowed by a grove demonstration of 
several type mechanical hoes. (Note 
to Machinery Operators — feel free 
to bring and demonstrate your indivi- 
dual hoe — arrangements can be 
made with Bert Harris, County Agent, 
Sebring.) 


Methods of MHoeing 
A Panel. 


A. Thullbery. 


June 7. 1957 
F. S. Perry, Presiding 
9:00 A. M. 


Announcements 

“Short Cuts Are Usually Costly”— 
Jack T. McCown, Asst. Horticulturist 
Agriculural Extension Service Gaines- 
ville. 


“Taking A Look At The Newer In- 


secticides’ — Dr. Herbert Spencer, 
Entomologist, USDA Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Orlando. 
RECESS 
“Controlling Weeds In Citrus 
Groves” — A Panel 
Moderator — R. E. Norris. 


Panel Members: 
Dr. John King, F 
Laboratory 
Dr. W. A. Simanton, 
Citrus Station 
Dr. Evert Bert, Main Experiment 
Station, Gainesville. 
“Problems and Possibilities in the 
Marketing of Lychees” Gorden Pal- 
mer, Chairman, Marketing Commit- 
tee Florida Lychee Growers Assn. 


NOON 
J. E. Brogdon, Presiding 
“Progress and Problems of Lychee 
Production in Florida’ — Ear] Wirt, 
Jr., President of the Florida Lychee 
yrowers Assn. 
“Current Mediterranean Fruit Fly 


t. Pierce Citrus 


Lake Alfred 


Situation” — Dr. W. A. Simanton, 
Entomologist, Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lake Alfred. 

RECESS 


‘What A Chemist Sees In Citrus”— 
R. N. Hendrickson, Asst. Chemist, 
Citrus Experiment Station, Lake Al- 
fred. 

“Summer Application of Zineb for 
Control of Citrus Fruit” — Miss Fran- 
cine Fisher, Asst. Plant Pathologist, 
Citrus Experiment Station. 
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An important part of the research 
program on spreading decline of cit- 
rus has been the investigation of me- 
thods of control. Much work has been 
done and many methods have been 
proposed to control the disease. Some 
of the methods proposed have been 
the result of considerable thought, 
some are quite homespun, and not a 
few are just “shots in the dark.” 
Any method suggesed, no matter how 
bizarre, has been considered. Con- 
sequently, information has been gath- 


ered on the efficiency of dynamiting 


DR. R. F. SUIT 


injection of 
Numerous ex- 
with various’ kinds of 
application of chemicals 
chemotherapy, 
procedures or 
conducted over 


well as rare 


into trees. 


trees as 
chemicals 
periments 
soil 
conditioners, 
suggested 
have been 


sprays. 
and 
and 
materials 


soil 


other 


the years. 

During the course of these investi- 
gations, the pull-and-treat method was 
adopted after years of research, and 
subsequent observations have shown 
that this procedure will control spread- 
ing decline caused by the burrowing 
nematode Radopholus similis (Cobb) 
Thorne. The main objective to this 
method is the necessity of destroying 
the infected trees as well as a num- 
ber of healthy trees. It would be 
highly desirable if the burrowing 
nematode could be eliminated without 
In view of the in- 
the desirability of controll- 
ing the burrowing nematode without 
tree removal, the results of these in- 
vestigations are presented to sum- 


tree destruction. 
terest in 


R. F. SUIT AND E P. ‘DuCHARME 
CITRUS EXPERIMENT STATION 


marize the research to date on this 


problem. 

The first attempts to rejuvenate 
trees infected with spreading decline 
were conducted between 1938 and 1944 
by Dr. A. F. Camp and members of 
the Citrus Experiment Station staff 
at that time. In th2se experiments, 
containing zinc, manganese, 
copper, boron, and fungicides were 
as well as soil applications of 
various combinations of fertilizer mix- 
tures in attempts t» control the de- 
cline. There was ro benefit derived 
from any of these tests. 

The possibility that chemotherapy 
or the systemic effect of chemicals 
in a plant might result in a control 
of the disease, was first studied in 
1945. In these experiments, solutions 
of 8-hydroxyquinoline sulfate, 8-hydro- 
xyquinoline benzozte, and sulfanila- 
mide were injected into diseased trees 
through the roots at various concen- 
trations and amounts up to 20 gal- 
lons per tree. None of these chemi- 
cals was effective and solutions of 8- 
hydroxyquinoline sulfate at concen 
trations of 1-750 or more were toxic 
to the trees in that streaks of bark 
injury were evident on the trunks 
of the trees six months after treat- 
ment. An experiment in which a 
block of diseased trees was given 
three applications of Systox spray at 
30-day intervals showed that this 
systemic insecticide did not control 
the burrowing nematode. n 1954 and 
1955, Dr. H. W. Ford used 133 chemi- 
cals mixed with Carbowax, injecting 
these into holes bored in the trunks 
of diseased trees. These materials 
were grouped as anthelmintics, anti- 
biotics, fungicides, insecticides, sys- 
temic insecticides, nematocides, sul- 
fonamides, or organic compounds. 
None of them gave any control of 
spreading decline. At present, Dr. 
R. W. Hanks is studying the problem 
of systemic materials. The big an- 
swer would be to find one that would 
translocate in the plants to the roots. 
Dr. A. C. Tarjan is studying the ef- 
fect of several kinds of organic com- 
pounds in other experiments on 
chemotherapy. 

Another series of experiments dealt 
with the effect of soil treatment with 
different chemicals. The chemicals 


sprays 


used 


were spread around the trees at vari- 
ous rates of application and disked 
into the soil. The chemicals and the 
maximum rate (pounds per tree) of 
each used are as follows: ammonium 
sulfate-60, sodium nitrate-30, sodium 
chloride-40, copper sulfate-30, alumi- 
num sulfate-30, sulfur-100, sodium car- 
bonate-30, hydrated lime-100, and 
dolomite-150. Even at maximum rates 
there was no injury from the chemi- 
cal on diseased trees. Also there was 
no beneficial effect on the growth of 
the trees. The soil around diseased 


DR. E. P. DuCHARME 


trees was also treated with nema- 
tocides by hand injection at a depth 
of 10 inches with Nemagon and VC 
13 Nemacide. The Nemagon at five 
to 10 gallons per acre caused exces- 
sive root damage while VC-13 at 
rates up to 60 gallons per acre was 
not toxic. Although these materials 
caused a temporary reduction in the 
nematode population, the infected 
trees did not recover sufficiently to 
resume normal growth. The effect 
of soil drenches with chemicals dis- 
solved, emulsified, or dispersed in wa- 
ter was tested. In these trials, the 
soil around each tree was treated 
with 500 gallons of a test solution 
and in some an additional 500 gal- 
lons of water was applied to aid soil 
penetration by the treatment, while 
in others the soil was disked follow- 
ing the drench application. Concen- 
trations of materials tested varied 
from four pounds per 100 gallons to 
a low of 25 ppm. The materials that 
have been tested by the drench 
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method are: Nabam, 8-hydroxyquino- 
line sulfate, D-D soil fumigant, ethy- 
lene dibromide, Vapam, Nemakril, 
Nemagon, VC~-13 Nemacide, Systox, 
Parathion, Chlordane, benzene hexa- 
chloride, sulfuric acid, Neo-Vita (also 
called ISB No. 1 and No. 2), wetting 
agents (detergents), and gentian vio- 


let. None of these treatments was 
satisfactory for the control of the 
burrowing nematode. Vapam, at 


rates above 50 ppm. and ethylene di- 


bromide at 1-2000 were toxic to citrus 


roots. 

At various times certain materials 
that could be classed as soil condi- 
tioners or amendments have been 


proposed as a control for spreading 
decline. Experiments have been con- 
ducted with some of these materials. 
Illuminating gas plant residue or tar 
on colloidal phosphate or 
other carriers was not effective in 
controlling the burrowing nematode. 
M-16 Compost was first used in three 


absorbed 


groves in 1947, was tested for two 
years during 1950-51 in four groves, 


and this year additional data was ob- 
tained from groves where it is being 
used. In did the M-16 con- 
the spreading decline or 


no case 


trol reduce 





Fig. 1. 





the burrowing nematode population. 
Cold smoke, which contains some 
nicotine and barium sulfide, did not 
control the nematode when used at 
the rate of 100 pounds per tree. A 
12-inch layer of sawdust mulch 
around the trees did not affect the 
nematode population except to bring 
them up in the soil so that citrus 
roots growing in the bottom of the 
mulch layer were also infested with 
the burrowing nematode. A mulch 
of water hyacinths was also ineffec- 
tive. A number of materials have 
been applied to the soil in spreading 
decline areas of groves by the own- 
Observations on the results of 
these trials were made to gain addi- 
tional information. Such materials 
as cow, horse, or chicken manure, 
Milogranie, clay, colloidal phosphate. 
Hybrotite, Mineraloids, and tobacco 


ers. 
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An area pulled-and-treated for the control of spreading decline. 








stems have not controlled spreading 
decline. 
Certain less conventional kinds of 


treatments have been tried as a con- 
trol for spreading decline. “Vitalizer,” 
which is a powder, “composition un- 
known,” put in five holes bored in 
the trunk around the base of the tree 
failed to control the burrowing nema- 
tode, although if a tree was nutri- 
tionally deficient some benefit result- 
ed. Also “Tree Life’ or “Gummosis 
K-U-R,” which is a chemical] solution, 
“composition unknown,” sprinkled on 
crown roots around the base of the 
tree from which the soil was removed, 
failed to pass the test. Four experi- 
ments were conducted with dynamite. 
The pattern of placement around the 
the depth in the soil, and the 
dynamite were variables 
in the experiments. The most recent 
test with dynamite was in 1954. 
There was no effect on the burrow- 
ing nematode population and there 
was no improvement in the condition 
of the trees affected with spreading 

Some laboratory and green- 
experiments conducted 
electric current generated by a 
6-volt battery. It 


tree, 
amount of 


decline. 
house were 
with 
and a 


spark coil 











possible to kill nematodes in 
five minutes if they were suspended 
in distilled water but if they were in 
tap water, there was no effect. Un- 
der field conditions, soil water would 
have more dissolved salts than tap 
water so the electric current prob- 
ably would pass through it and not 
the nematodes. One year old rough 
lemon seedlings were killed when 
exposed to the current for eight min- 
utes. 

It was possible to obtain root sam- 
ples from a grove four months after 
it had been treated with ‘“Psionic 
radiation.”” This was accomplished by 
placing a photographic negative of 
an aerial view of the grove in an elec- 
tronic apparatus which was opeated 
for a period of time. The 
samples showed that the burrowing 
nematode population was 


was 


certain 


above nor- 
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mal. In another instance a grower 
had treated a portion of his grove 
with “Ultra-sonic radiation” by plac- 
ing the “black box” between: the trees 
and at the base of each tree for one 
half hour. Root samples obtained 
six months after the treatment show- 
ed no reduction in the burrowing 
nematode population. 

Certain grove practices may result 
in the temporary improvement in the 
appearance of affected trees. The 
practice of buckhorning or cutting- 
back of the tree to get renewed 
growth was tried. Trees with spread- 
ing decline produced three flushes of 
excellent growth the first six months 
after they cut-back in the 
spring. The second year the growth 
was fair, but the third year the cut- 
back trees began to show symptoms 
of spreading decline. An experiment 
in which a block of trees was irri- 
gated every week for a year, conduct- 
ed by Dr. H. W. Ford, showed that 
frequent irrigation increased the per- 
attacked by the 


were 


centage of roots 


nematode. When the experiment was 
concluded, the trees in the experi- 
mental plot had more severe symp 


toms than the adjacent diseased trees 


ite ge 


~~ thy *s 
tee a 
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1952. 1956 


Photographed June, 


that had not been irrigated. Obser- 
vations were also made on the effect 
of deep plowing and frequent cultiva- 
tion with a disk. Neither of these 
tests had any effect on the spreading 
decline. 

Two methods of treating citrus 
trees in place are being tested thor- 
oughly at the present time. One is 
the injection of an emulsifiable nema- 
tode into the irrigation line for ap- 
plication as an irrigation, and the 
other is the absorption of the nema- 
tode on an inert carrier such as ver- 
miculite or granular Attaclay which 
is then spread on the soil and disked 
in. In the experiments in progress, 
the applications are repeated every 
four months. The plots treated with 
VC-13 Nemacide at 15 gallons per 
acre have shown only a slight reduc- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Irrigation Of Citrus... 


The production progam is essential- 
schedule of those 
the 


citrus 


ly a 
which go into 
a_ profitable 


operations 
development of 
Each of 
the operations must be analyzed inde- 


crop. 


pendently with regard to its economic 
value. Such an analysis is compara- 
the 


sands 


considering 
program, as 


tively easy when 


fertilization the 
of Florida are relatively infertile and 
plant food 
increased 


applications of 
always 


intelligent 
elements result in 
yields. 

analysis is not so 
the irrigation 


Such an easy 
considering 
production is 
for Florida is lo- 
belt 
and receives an average of 52 inches 


when pro- 


gram. possible 


without 


Crop 
irrigation 
cated in the southeastern humid 
of rainfall per year. Therefore irriga- 
tion cannot be considered as an obli- 
gate program, but rather as a supple- 
program the 
simply 
when 


mental one. In such a 


manager is of necessity 
the water 
total 
month or 


supply 
rainfall or its 


augmenting 
the 
tribution 


either dis- 
month ap- 
the full 


Poor- 


from 
inadequate for 
functioning of the 
ly-timed applications may lead to no 
but 

unit 
lrrigating in some periods even 


pears to be 
citrus tree 


increase in yields definite in- 


creases in costs per of produc- 


tion 
Necessatri- 


appears to reduce yields. 


ly, then, a great deal of planning 
this program. 
the 


the 


must go into 


Because of many varying re- 


sults from use of irrigation in 
Florida, 


to better 


have looked 
their 


program to eleminate as far as possi- 


many growers 


control of eultivation 
irrigation. In the 
and 


ble the need for 


reduction of weed covercrop 


growth, moisture is conserved by 


such cultivation. It is therefore a 


wise move to cut down covercrops 


deficient in 
there is a 


becoming 
when 


when water is 
the 


necessity for 


However, 
the replenishment of 
the water supply in the soil, cultiva- 
is of little or no value. Florida 
single-grain structure 
by nature which require no cultiva- 
maintain tilth. 

Some growers have felt that irriga- 


soil. 


tion 
soils are of 


tion to 


lead to the shallow rooting 
This apparently does 
Water 

Florida soils 
than 10% 

through 
than is received through rainfall. The 
fluctuations of rainfall 


greater magnitude than 


tion will 


of their trees 
not occur percolates 
and it is 


additional 


freely 
through most 
that 
water is 


rare more 


given irrigation 


normal are 


of far this. 


Irrigation will not be required in 


every year since each year presents 


LOUIS W. ZIEGLER 
ASSO. PROFESSOR, FRUIT CROPS 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
GAINESVILLE 
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PRODUCTION 
ORLANDO, 


Cc ROUND-UP 


FEB. 5, 1957 


TRUS 
SESSION, 


Sponsored By 
Orange County Agri. Extension Offices 


A 


a slightly different picture of rainfall 
distribution and rainfall totals. This, 
in itself, has led to many of the prob- 
the irrigation operation. 
irrigation equipment 
is at hand is not sufficient reason for 
indulging in the 
fallacious reasoning to consider regu- 
lar monthly applications regardless 
of the rainfall pattern, and it is even 
poorer the 
simply be- 


lems of 
simply because 


operation. It is 


reasoning which leads to 
usage of the equipment 
cause it is on hand. 
Irrigation equipment is 
and its operation further 
the expenses. Because of 
pense many 
the equipment 
sider that 


tory for 


expensive 
increases 
this ex- 
undercapitalize 
. that is, they con- 
the equipment is satisfac- 
many more than it 
take care of. It would 
that a portable or stationary 
delivering 400-500 gpm, with 
feeder and distribution lines 
will handle 75 acres under any weath- 
while a pump deliver- 
gpm will take care of 
Ideally, then such equip- 


growers 


acres 
will actually 
appear 
pump 

proper 


er conditions, 
ing 800-1000 
150 acres. 


ment will be operated more cheaply 
as it approaches its maximum effici- 
ent operating load. This load is 
figured upon the ability to water all 
acreage within a 15-day period, with 
no night operations. Loading equip- 
ment beyond this point places greater 
responsibilities upon management. 

If a grower has irrigation equip 
ment, by what methods can he derive 
greatest effectiveness from its opera- 
tion? Here one must enter the 
realm of reasoning without all of the 
data which might be wished for. 
Some of this reasoning is backed by 
research, parts by practical experi- 
ence, and parts by no positive values. 

Irrigation should be applied in the 
fall only in cases of dire need when 
fruit is shrivelling and dropping, or 
when trees are wilting to the point 
of leaf loss. The fall period is 
normally one of low growth activity 
in the tree. Dormancy, which is to 
be encouraged, is approaching. 

During the spring period, however, 
the tree is in a normal “pushing” 
cycle. It is in this period when there 
is more chance of returning a profit 
from the irrigation operation. Dur- 
ing, this period the tree should not 
me allowed to go into a permanent 
wilt, ie., a wilt of the foliage which 
remains around the clock. 

At the present time there is no 
easy guide as to the time when the 
soil moisture should be replinished. 
Certainly, it is not reasonable to 
simply supply water because it is 
felt that one should keep the water 
supply of the soil fully charged at 
all times. It has been shown that 
the condition known as “temporary 
wilt” is the best guide now available 
to indicate the approaching need for 
water replenishment. Temporary 
wilt is that condition which sets up 
a wilt in the leaves in the early after- 
noon due to excess transpirational 
losses over absorption when the soil 
moisture is approaching the “per- 
manent wilting point”. Since trees 
will show a “temporary wilt” for 
from two days to three weeks before 
entering “permanent wilt’, depend- 
ing upon humidity and wind condi- 
tions, notice of need for irrigation is 
not always timely from ‘the stand- 
point of beginning operations. How- 
ever, certain groves will wilt before 
others. Old groves (particularly of 
grapefruit), groves planted on close 
spacings, and groves on shallow soil 
will show temporary wilt prior to 
others. These types of groves should 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Case 300 Tractor 
with Pounds 
Grove-Hoe 


with New POUNDS Grove-Hoe 


The new revolutionary Pounds Grove-Hoe tills and 
fertilizes 4 trees a minute. Owners report 


r The tilling rotor works the ground thoroughly for good 
aeration and moisture intake. Rotor can be set 

to till as shallow as 1% inch near the root crowns... 

as deep as 4 inches away from the tree. Tractor 

creeper gear permits excellent workweven in 

Bermuda. Constant PTO allows stationary working 

of humps of grass, leaving land practically level. 


Fertilizer applied ahead of the rotor is thoroughly 
worked into the soil. Rate of application is 44 to 
6 pounds per tree. Automatic control shuts off 
fertilizer when you raise the hoe for transport. Get 
full information from the manufacturer or any 

of the J. I. Case dealers listed below. 


Gentlemen: 


“I can hoe 1000 to 1200 trées per 10-hour day. 
Hoed 50,000 trees from September through 
December '56. 

“Busting crust is a big feature—aerates soil, 
leads moisture to roots. Dod@gn’t cut crownroots 
—shallow at base of tree, 2% to 4 inches at the 
tree’s water shed. 

“I followed a rotary cutter in tall Johnson 
Grass. Hoe thoroughly chewed up stubble and 
roots. 

“You can just hoe around the tree, leave weeds 
or cover crop between tree rows to control 
wind erosion.” 

R. J. Patrick 


Sold by the following Florida Case dealers: 
Moss Tractor Company 


Dade City 
Thompson Tractor & Equipment Company 


Manufactured and Sold by: 


POUNDS MOTOR CoO. 
Winter Garden, Florida 


Sold by: pine 


East Coast Tractor Company 


POUNDS TRACTOR CO. Cocoa 


Taylor & Munnell Mach. Works, Inc. 
Fort Pierce 


Riley Pump & Supply Inc. 


Winter Haven, Florida 


POUNDS INDUSTRIAL GAS CO., Winter Garden 


POUNDS AGRICULTURAL GAS CO., Winter Haven 
LP-Gas for Tractors & Industrial Uses 


Wauchula 
Zeiss Motor Company, Inc. 
Sebring 


or your nearest Case dealer 


Call Now For A 


No Obligation, Of Course! 
This Is No Experiment . . . Over 80 Machines Sold In Last Six Months 





IRRIGATION OF CITRUS 
(Continued from page 8) 


be inspected during the _ spring 
months from time to time for detec- 
tion of first evidence of wilt. It may 
be that such groves are under the 
management of others .. . they still 
will be useful as a guide. 

Few inspections are needed dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. The 
months of February through May re- 
quire the most attention. Need of 
is great at this time due to 
new foliage, active 
fruit development, high temperatures 
drying winds. The need be 
comes even critical the 
spring period follows a dry fall. 

Rainfall records are valuable guides 
to determination of 
inspections. In dry 
should be 


water 
increments of 


and 


more when 


importance of 
periods more 


inspections made, while 


they become less important in 
rainfall. In- 
be made during the 


the 


seu- 
sons of well--distributed 
spections should 
trees will 
Early in 
the morning or late in the afternoon 
when the trees may be in a turgid 
condition under low soil 
ture eonditions, are not 


inspections. 


mid-afternoon when 


show any moisture stress. 


mois- 
satisfactory 


even 


for these 

Research would indicate that irriga 
applied the tree has 
reached a _ temporary-wilted 
is worthwhile. There is, 
the problem of reaching all 

prior to the setting in of 
permanent wilt. This is one of the 
reasons for limiting irrigation equip- 
ment to a fifteen-day run. (The other 
the necessity in extreme 
droughts to re-irrigate the same 
after a two-week period.) 
Management must the re- 
sponsibility to have equipment ready 
running the time 

Other jobs such as fertili- 
and spraying must be_ re- 
Labor must be available and 
organized layouts 
must be avoided. Groves 
irrigated in somewhat the 
order of need, although, because of 
pipe layout, this may not always be 
the fullest extent. 

How much water should be applied 
per irrigation? Citrus roots ramify 
a deep well-drained soil to consider- 
able depth. However, the effective 
rooting depth, ie. that depth in 
which the major portions of the roots 
are located, is probably a maximum 
of 4 feet. If one considers that at 
“field capacity” such a soil can hold 
about one inch per foot depth, then 
averagely 4 inches of water are held 
in the four-foot depth. As the soil 
dries out a portion of water is held 
back by greater forces than can be 


tion when 
condi- 
tion how- 
ever, 


groves 


is due to 


groves 
assume 
and in order at 
of need. 
zation 

routed. 

properly Useless 
of pipe 
must be 


possible to 
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Let this 
be considered as one-fourth of the 
field capacity. Then, as the plant 
approaches wilting the soil to a four- 
foot depth could utilize 3 inches of 
water. Satisfactory irrigation appli- 
cation therefore must consist of from 
2 to 3 inches of water for this type 
of soil. 


overcome by plant roots. 


If a grower decides that he must 
rush the job and apply lesser than 
these average amounts, he will simp 
ly be replenishing the water supply 
in the upper portions of the soil, those 
portions which are highly affected 
by surface evaporation. Under such 
a condition, this grower is hardly 
doing a sufficient job to expect any 
. actually a large part of 
the effective rooting depth is remain- 
ing dry. 


results 


On the other hand, the application 
of larger quantities of water than 
2 to 3 inches will result in percola- 
tion of the excess to depths beyond 
the reach of the majority of roots. 
Such, again, is economically not 
feasible. 

Groves on poorly-drained or shol- 
will, because of 
rooting, 
water 
but more frequent 

Summation: 


low soils shallow 
depth for 


amounts of 


require’ lesser 
per application 
applications. 

From available litera- 
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ture, and experiences, it would appear 
that irrigation is an operation which 
will pay dividends to the Florida 
citrus grower. These dividends will 
only be possible under the following 
conditions: 


1. The equipment must be tailored 
to the grove acreage to allow effec- 
tive operation within the critical period. 

2. The operation must be well 
planned in advance in order to ef- 
fectively use equipment, power, and 
labor. 

3. Other operations of production 
must be fitted into a schedule which 
will allow major activity in irrigation 
in times of need. 

4. Irrigation should not be at- 
tempted in the fall except in cases 
of extreme conditions. 

5. Irrigation should be practiced in 
the spring months only at the time 
of temporary wilt. 

6. Timing of applications will be 
based upon study of rainfall records, 
and grove observations. 

7. Amounts 
will depend upon 
On the well-drained 
plication should 
inches. On other soil types amounts 
will need to be calcuated upon depth 
field capacity of 


of water per applica 
type 


soils 


tion of soil 
each ap 


consider 2-3 acre 


and 


soil. 


the particula 


(80/82% MAGNESIUM SULPHATE) 


For many years a favorite and dependable source of 


soluble magnesia for Florida crops. 


Used extensively 


in fertilizer mixtures for citrus crops and vegetables. 
Especially useful and economical for direct application 
where only magnesia is required. 


In Florida, magnesium is now classed as a primary plant 
food together with nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 


The recommendations of the Florida Citrus Experiment 
Station at Lake Alfred, stress the need for large appli- 
cation of magnesium for Citrus in soluble form and state 
that it is usually applied as a Sulphate. 


Be sure that your fertilizer manufacturer 


includes 


EMJEO in your mixtures as a dependable source of 


soluble magnesium. 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Is Stem Pitting Of Grapefruit A Threat 
To The Florida Grower 


Before attempting to answer the 
question raised in the title to this 
paper, it is necessary to consider 
two subsidiary questions. The first 
of these is this: What is stem pit- 
ting? 

The term “stem pitting” was first 
used by Oberholzer, Mathews, and 
Stiemie (16) in South Africa to de- 
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signate a specific disease of grape- 
fruit trees on rough lemon rootstock. 
Subsequently, the term came also to 
be used in a different sense: to de- 
signate a symptom, or set of symp- 
toms, occuring in the wood of various 
kinds of citrus trees when infected 
with, or presumed to be _ infeeted 
with, one or another virus. This 
double usage has resulted in a cer- 
tain amount of confusion. 

The term stem pitting has been 
applied by others to the pitting that 
occurs under the bark of Key lime 
seedlings serving as indicator plants 
for tristeza virus (3). It has also 
been applied (1) to various types of 
pitting present in many varieties of 
citrus — for example, to the pitting 
in such varieties as trifoliate orange 
and sour orange, which varieties are 
found (5) to be free of pitting in 


Florida Agricultural Experiment Stations 
Journal Series No. 667. 
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FLORIDA CITRUS EXPERIMENT 
STATION, LAKE ALFRED 


AT MEETNG OF FLORIDA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Argentina where the stem pitting di- 
sease abounds. 

We are concerned with the disease 
of grapefruit known as stem pitting. 
According to Oberholzer, Mathews 
and Stiemie (16), stem pitting is char- 
acterized by corrugations or longitu- 
dinal pits on the outer surfaces of 
trunks of affected trees; trees show- 
ing stem pitting of the trunk become 
stunted and bushy, giving rise to the 
name stunt bush; their foliage is 
sparse, small, mottled, and chlorotic; 
and their fruit are small with thick 
rind, high acid content, and low juice 
content. In severely affected trees, 
seaffold branches tend to grow down- 
ward at sharp angles, crowns are flat, 
and the rough lemon rootstock suck- 
ers profusely. 

According to McClean (12, 13), the 
symptoms described by Oberholzer et 
al, are secondary ones that develop 
as affected trees mature, the import- 
ant primary symptoms being those 
that are revealed by stripping off 
bark from the trunk and large limbs. 
In the surface of the underlying 
wood, there is to be found pits, shal- 
low grooves, or channels with their 
long axes paralleling the grain of 
the wood. The channels give the un- 
affected wood the appearance of 
ridges resembling loose strands of 
twine. Channelling is well defined 
and characteristically present in the 
trunk and lower branches but may 
be lacking in twigs and young 
branches. 

Oberholzer (17) in 1953 estimated 
that stem pitting had destroyed 40 
per cent of the grapefruit groves in 
South Africa, and Oxenham and Stur- 
gess (19) report that stem pitting, 
or dimples, of grapefruit, “is the most 
serious problem affecting the Queens- 
land citrus industry,” with most 
plantings becoming umproductive by 
the 15th year. This terrible destruc- 
tion results apparently from injury to 
phloem and xylem tissues in the 
scaffold of the tree, thus rendering 
tissues incapable of supplying either 


tops or roots with the water and food 
needed for growth and fruiting. 


Oberholzer, Mathews, and Stiemie 
(16) showed that stem pitting disease 
is perpetuated by vegetative propa- 
gation and discovered that some 
sources of budwood carry a milder 
form of the disease than others. 
McClean (12, 13) proved the disease 
to be infectious and to be capable of 
transmission by grafting or by means 
of the brown citrus aphid:, Toxoptera 
citricidus (Kirk.) (syn. Aphis citri- 
cidus Kirk.) He considered stem pit- 
ting to be caused by a virus that is 
widespread in citrus in South Africa, 
and he also reported that at least 
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two strains of the virus exist. Both 
Strains induce veinal flecking in West 
Indian (Key) lime seedlings and both 
stunt each seedlings rather severely, 


(Continued on page 13) 


1/At this point it might prove helpful 
to point out that a certain amount of con- 
fusion has arisen with respect to common 
names for Toxoptera (Aphis)  citricidus 
(Kirk.), the highly efficient vector of tris- 
teza in South America, South Africa, and 
Australia and Toxoptera aurantii (Fonsc.) 
the markedly inefficient vector that is pre- 
sent in Florida. In the American literature 
the common name for T. citricidus is the 
brown citrus aphid, and for T. aurantii, 
the black citrus aphid (cf. “Common names 
of insects approved by the Entomologica) 
Society of America.” Bul. Ent. Soc. of 
America 1 (4): 1-34, 1955). In the litera- 
ture of certain other countries, however, 
the order is reversed: it is T. citricidus 
that is called the black citrus aphid (cf. 
“Common names of insects.” Common- 
wealth Sci. & Ind. Res. Org. Australia, 
Bul. 275, 32p. 1955 and T. toxoptera, the 
brown citrus aphid. 
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The Sign of the Best 
in Fertilizer Value 


DIET 


that counts! 


Modern nutritional scientists know that a diet may seem correct 
but if a proper proportion of essential elements is out of balance, 
growth results in both humans and plants are unsatisfactory. 

Proper diet for your groves and fields can only be a balanced 
diet. This means a true understanding of the effects of the com- 
bination of fertilizer ingredients. 

IDEAL BRAND Fertilizers are scientifically formulated for 
proper diet... containing quick-starting ingredients for a sound 
beginning, organic nitrogen from Genuine Peruvian Guano (high 
in essential trace elements, too) and other food factors to yield 
biggest crops and highest quality. 

It’s proper diet that counts. Apply IDEAL BRAND Fertilizers 
and get the benefits of 63 years of experience born of close scien- 
tific attention to Florida’s crop needs. 

qpedt FERTILIZED: 


NOW AVAILABLE WITH 
GENUINE 


PERUVIAN 
GUANO 


WILSON & TOOMER 
FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Plants in Jacksonville, Tampa, Cottondale, Port Everglades 


GENERAL OFFICES + JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Prominent Trucker 
To Address Growers 
& Shippers League 


An executive of a huge supermar- 
ket chain operating in four states, 
who also heads up a national private 
truck organization, will address the 
annual business meeting of the Grow- 
ers and Shippers League of Florida 
June 11. 

Harry Cooke, manager of the ware- 
Louse and transportation division of 
Penn Fruit Company, Philadelphia, 
and chairman of the Private Carrier 
Conference of American Trucking As- 
sociations, will discuss federal legis- 
lative threats confronting private mo- 
tcr truck operators at the 34th an- 
nual session of the local group at the 
San Juan Hotel in Orlando, on June 
2g. 

The Private Carrier Conference, 
which Mr. Cooke heads, is composed 
of over 1800 manufacturers, shippers 
and farmers from all parts of the 
nation, all of whom transport their 
own products in company-owned equip- 
ment. At the present time, the or- 
ganization is opposing federal legis- 
lation which would require registra- 
tion of such operators with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as well 
as several other bills restricting the 
scope of private trucking. 


Mr. Cooke is a past president of 
the Philadelphia Chapter, Pennsylva- 
nia Motor Truck Association, and a 
member of its executive committee. 
He was private carrier chairman in 
that state association for 12 years. 

He became chairman of the Pri- 
vate Carrier Conference, A. T. A., in 
October, 1955, and, as such, is an ATA 
vice president. 

He is past chairman of the High- 
way Transportation Committee, Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, and 
is now on its Highway and Urban 
Traffic Committee. The Philadelphia 
Planning Committee’s Civilian Com- 
mittee on the Future Development of 
Philadelphia has honored him with 
membership. 

Mr. Cooke is food coordinator in 
Philadelphia Civil Defense and _ is 
always ready to help a worthy cause, 
be it the United Campaign or Good- 
will Industries. 


Nine out of 10 farms in the state 
have electricity. In 1940, the best 
equipped home had only six maja: 
appliances; today an equally well 
to-do home might have 14 or more 


major electrical gadgets. 
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1S STEM PITTING OF GRAPE- 
FRUIT A THREAT TO THE 
FLORIDA GROWER? 
(Continued from page 11) 


one more so than the other. 

The second subsidiary question that 
must be considered is this: What 
is the relationship between stem pit- 
ting and tristeza? 
not an easy 
will 
the 


This is certainly 
question to answer, as 
presently become evident. On 
one hand, there are reasons for 
believing that these two diseases are 
caused by the same _ virus. Me- 
Clean (18) has pointed out that the 
agents of both diseases are 
transmitted by Toxoptera citricidus 
and that both diseases are universal 
in South Africa. He thinks that it 
would be strange indeed for two dis- 
tinct viruses to be transmitted by the 
same insect and also to be 
tous in the same crop. 


cusual 


ubiqui- 
It is certain- 
ly tempting to regard the two diseases 
as specific host responses to the same 
virus but there may be good reasons 
for resisting such temptation. 

Costa, Grant, 
sested that 
caused by 


and Moreira (3) 
stem pitting might be 
the same virus as that 
which causes tristeza, or by a closely 
related virus, and McClean (13), con- 
curred in this opinion. The virus 
responsible for stem pitting in South 
Atrica is believed to cause a 
lime in the Gold Coast, 
least two strains of the 
virus are reported to exist (&, 9), and 
to cause in South Africa (13) a severe 
decline of Tahiti lime on the tristeza- 
tolerant sweet orange rootstock. Stem 
pitting has been reported to occur 
in Argentina (11), apparently having 
been introduced there simultaneousiy 
with tristeza. It is also 
the Belgian Congo (20). 
McClean and van der Plank (13) 
postulated that the tristeza virus 
complex has two components, a stem 
pitting component and aé_e seedling 
yellows component. They postulate 
further that the stem pitting disease 
is induced in grapefruit by the stem 
pitting component whether the seedl- 
ing yellows component is present or 
not. It is not clear from the paper 
by McClean and van der Plank wheth- 
er stem pitting virus alone can cause 
decline of sweet orange on sour or- 
ange rootstock or whether the seedl- 
ing yellows component must also be 
present. However, sour orange is 
thought to be more tolerant of stem 
pitting virus alone than of the stem 
pitting seedling yellows complex. 
Another reason for considering that 
tristeza and stem pitting viruses are 
not identical is this: although tristeza 
virus is supposed to be universal in 


sug- 


also 
die-back of 
where at 


known in 
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citrus of South Africa, many 25-year- 
old grapefruit trees there do not have 
the stem pitting disease (15). This 
could be interpreted to mean (1) that 
tristeza virus is different from stem 
pitting virus despite being 
associated with it in nature, or (2) 
that some strains of tristeza virus 
are so mild that they do not cause 
stem pitting. 


closely 


Stem pitting disease ef grapefruit 
does not occur in Florida, nor, to our 
krowledge, does it occur 
in the United States. Tristeza is in 
Florida (7), however, and is reported 
to be spreading in some areas, such 
as Lake and Orange Counties (2). 
We know of a few grapefruit trees 
in Florida infected with tristeza virus 


elsewhere 


that display a pitting of twigs and 
small branches comparable to the 
pitting that frequenly develops in 


Key lime seedlings when infected by 
tristeza virus, these grapefruit trees, 
however, do not have the striations 
and channelling of wood of the trunk 
or large limbs, symptoms said by 
Oberholzer et al. to be the charac- 
teristic manifestations of stem pit- 
ting disease; neither do these trees 
show any indications of decline nor 
deviations from normal fruiting. In 
florida, we have examined a large 
number of grapefruit trees, many of 
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which have been demonstrated to be 
carrying the virus of tristeza, but in 
none of these trees have we found 
the stem pitting disease. Because of 
these observations, it seems safe to 
conclude that at present stem pitting 
occurs rarely, if at all, in Florida. 
The virus, or 
causes seedling 


virus complex, that 
yellows disease of 
grapefruit, sour orange, and Eureka 
lemon seedlings in Australia and 
South Africa also does not occur in 
Florida. When Florida tristeza virus 
is transmitted to these three species 
by budding from infected sweet or- 
ange trees, it does not produce seedl- 
ing yellows in them. 

This certainly seems to be a para- 
dox; although tristeza is not uncom- 
mon in Florida, neither the seedling 
yellows component nor the stem pit- 
ting component of the complex ap- 
pears to occur here! How can this 
be explained? 

One possible explanation is to as- 
sume that the seedling yellows com- 
ponent is present in Florida but that 
Ly itself it cannot produce seedling 
yellows, that seedling yellows devel- 
eps only when the stem pitting com- 
ponent is also present. If this is 
assumed, then it needs further to be 
assumed that only the seedling yel- 
iows component of the complex, not 
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the stem pitting component, is pre- 
sent in Florida and that seedling yel- 
low virus by itself causes the mild 
form of tristeza to be found here. 
Although we do not have the experi- 
mental 
cut this possibility, we prefer a sim- 
ple hypothesis. 


evidence necessary to rule 


Our hypothesis is that tristeza, 
stem pitting, seedling yellows, and 
the Gold Coast’s lime die-back are 
caused by a single virus that exists 
in the form of numerous strains. (It 
seems likely that this is about what 
Costa, Grant, and Moreira (3) had in 
mind when they suggested that tris- 
teza and stem pitting are caused by 
the same virus.) It may further be 
supposed that naturally infected trees 
can harbor two or more strains simul- 
taneously and that one or another of 
these strains predominate, depending 
upon the species or variety of citrus 
in which they occur. The strain of 
virus predominating in sweet orange 
of South Africa is usually, though not 
always, one that will induce seedling 
yellows in grapefruit Eureka lemon, 
and sour orange seedlings. We can 
designate it as the seedling yellows 
strain. It apparently is not well 
adapted to the grapefruit. 
quently, when a mixture of strains is 
transmitted by Toxoptera citricidus 
from naturally infected sweet or- 
ange to grapefruit, another strain bet- 
the grapefruit soon 


Conse- 


ter adapted to 
predominates; this may be a strain 
that causes stem another 
that is considerably less severe than 
the stem pitting strain. Even when 
transmission is by grafting and when 
seedling yellows develops, the grape 
fruit tends to lose the component 
that causes seedling yellows while re- 
taining the component that causes 
stem pitting (15); this observation 
can better be explained by assuming 
the stem pitting and seedling yellows 
components to be strains of the same 
virus than be assuming them to be 
distinct and separate entities. 


pitting or 


It is not necessary to assume that 
their 
has been demonstrated in 
South America (4), and in the Uni- 
ted States (18). It is necessary to 
assume only that the strains of tris- 
eza virus commonly found in the 
United States cause neither seedling 
yellows disease nor stem pitting. 
Although there is no substantial 
body of experimental evidence on 
which to base a judgment of the valid- 
ity of the hypothesis that tristeza 
seedling yellows, and stem pitting in- 
volve not a complex of viruses but a 
group of closely related strains, an 
experimental check of he hypothesis 
can readily be made in Australia or 


strains of tristeza virus exist; 
existence 
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South Africa, where presence of a 
seedling yellows factor is said to 
occur. Evidence is now available for 
the statement that a mild strain of 
tristeza virus will protect citrus from 
more severe forms of the virus (4 
6, 18). Consequently, a grapefruit 
seedling invaded by the stem pitting 
component of the tristeza virus com- 
plex should be refractory to infection 
by the seedling yellows component, 
whether introduced by means of graft- 
ing or by Toxoptera citricidus, if the 
two components are closely related 
strains but not if they are separate 
and distinct viruses. So far as we 
can learn from the literature, this 
test has not been made. 


Let us now return to the main 
question of this paper: is stem, pit- 
ting a threat to the Florida grower? 
We believe that it is a threat, but 
ene that should not be taken too 
seriously so long as an _ efficient 
vector of tristeza like Toxoptera citri- 
cidus is kept out of the state. If 
stem pitting virus is a strain of tris- 
teza virus, the possibility that it will 
by mutation of the mild strains of 
tristeza virus present in Florida is 
a virtual certainty. If an efficient 
vector of the virus, such as Toxopera 
citricidus, should feed on the tree in 
which the mutant arises, there will 
be a good possibility of spreading 
the virus to healthy trees in the neigh- 
borhood. In the absence of such a 
vector, the possibility of spread is 
very small indeed. Tristeza has been 
present in Florida for a good many 
years (10) and it is likely that the 
strains of virus in existence here are 
well adapted to the crop. This equili- 
brium is not likely to be upset ex- 
cept by some radical change, such 
as appearance of an efficient vector. 

If stem pitting is caused by a sep- 
arate and distinct virus that does 


not now exist in Florida, it should 
by all means be prevented from en- 
tering here. Quarantine measures 
ugainst importation of budwood is the 
most practical means by which to 


exclude it. 
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The Burrowing Nematode 
Situation ... 


Florida, with a long coastline and 
many ports of entry for both people 
and freight, has been protected by 
its quarantine laws through its en- 
forcement agency the Florida State 
Plant Board. 

Even with their diligence, we have 
had brought into the state the Citrus 
Canker and on two occassions the 
Mediterranean Fruit Fly. Some- 
where along the line the Burrowing 
Nematode came in_ also. Citrus 
Canker and the first infestation of 
the Med-Fly were eradicated. The 
Board at the present time is in the 
process of trying to rid us of the 
Burrowing Nematode and the second 
infestation of the Med-Fly. 

Many small infestations of insects 
and diseases that the Plant Board 
has handled have not come to our 
attention because the invasions were 
caught early and were stamped out 
promptly. 

For the job they have done in 
policing sources of trouble, they are 
due more credit and support than 
they have received. In fact, the job 
they have done and are doing goes 
along almost unnoticed except by 
those few people who have come 
in close contact with the work of 
the Plant Board men, and, because 
they have been always conscious of 
the importance of the program, had 
knowledged of the activities. 

There is another agency that I 
want to mention at this time, which 
is financed by the Federal govern- 
ment, and of which our State Plant 
Board is really a component part. 
This is the Federal Plant Quaran- 
tine and Inspection Department of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculure. This Federal Depart- 
ment and our State Plant Board, 
working in cooperation with similar 
protective agencies in the other coast- 
line states, are doing a fabulous 
job. Without this over-all organiza- 
tion the agriculture of Florida and 
the United States would have be- 
come infested with the many diseases 
and insects that are hampering the 
farmers in the nations of the world. 
We are very fortunate in this coun- 
try that the farmers have been so 
alert as to make sure that the states 
and the Federal government have pro- 
vided these departments to protect 
our interests. 

States like California where im- 


portations from the Orient have been 
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going through the ports over a long 
period of time, have a much more 
elaborate system than had seemed 
necessary in Florida. But with our 
state becoming a _ stepping-off area 
for international travel and air 
freight, and because of the great 
number of planes our army and navy 
are flying between Florida and ail 
points in the world, particularly 
tropical and sub-tropical countries, 
it is going to be increasingly neces- 
sary that our State Plant Board’s 
policing be enlarged and the the 
Federal Government’s representa- 
tives in foreign countries keep our 
Plant Board informed on contents of 
arrivals into our ports. 


But let me get back to the subject 
at hand, the Burrowing Nematode. 
It is not a native of Florida, so was 
unknown in the nematode group. 
Like other species of nematode, in 
some way it came into this country 
prior to 1926, how and under what, 
conditions, I don’t know. We do 
know the results. It has already cost 
the citrus growers of Florida millions 





of dollars in losses of production and 
of trees. 

Our experiment’ stations, both 
state and federal, with every means 
at their command, searched for the 
cause of the trouble which we call 
Spreading Decline. In 1953 the Bur- 
rowing Nematode was singled out 
from all the others as eur trouble 
maker. But this came about only 
after the nematode had been spread 
into citrus groves in the heavy pro- 
ducing commercial areas of the state. 
This spread was brought about large- 
ly by the moving of citrus nursery 
trees and ornamental plants in the 
normal course of our operations and 
the growth of this industry. Some 
of the spread was also caused by the 
planting of infested ornamentals 
close to groves as our population in- 
creased and new homes were built. 

Since the nematode has been identi- 
fied and we know how it spreads, 
we have two distinct problems on 
our hands. They are: first, war 
against the culprit, because unless 
it is destroyed, citrus will not be 
raised profitably in Florida; and. 
second, a thorough understanding of 
the situation through education of 
the people of the state who are inter- 
ested in the moving of plants. 

The war against the nematode is 
well under way in the commercial 
areas of the state. Because the 
nematodes spread at the average 
rate of 50 feet a year, it is impera- 
tive that something be done to halt 
its movement. Something was done 
for almost two years, as the State 
Plant Board pushed out and treated 
more than 3,200 acres of infected 
citrus. Had it not been for the 
stopping of the war by the State 
Supreme Court, another 4,000 acres 
which was already ear-marked for 
treatment would now be cleared. 

As a result of the court action. a 
modified plan featuring barriers has 
been prepared for presentation dur- 
ing the current session of the Legis- 
lature. It will retain most of the 
features of the push-and-treat pro- 
gram, plus a system of barriers and 
a compensation plan for growers af- 
fected. Unless the Legislature that 
is now in session makes it possible 
for the Plant Board to continue the 
containment program by enactment 
of necessary regulations and rules 
and by making money available, the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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“Increase in yield far offsets cost of the ORTHO 
pest control,”’ says Jim A. Moran, Production Manager, 
C. G. Tilden Trust, Winter Garden, Florida. “For the past 
15 years ORTHO has been the leader in pest control and 
also in developing products for citrus pest control. They’re 
tops in every department,” Mr. Moran says. “Quality and 
service is unsurpassed.” 


Leading Florida Citrus Growers use a complete 


ORTHO program—here’s why: 


’ When you buy the ORTHO program, all the personal, on-your- 
ground technical advice and services of your ORTHO Fieldman 
are provided gladly and without any extra charge. Too, with 
ORTHO, you're associated with the leader. ORTHO Research first 
developed highly refined petroleum oil sprays in the form of new 
type emulsions and ready-mixes. Under such brand names of 
VOLCK Soluble, and FLORIDA VOLCK these oil sprays today 
are known and respected by growers the world over. Include these 
top-choice oil sprays in your control program, too. 
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“The ORTHO dependability and well formulated 
products have helped us immensely in the control 
of pests,’ states Frank H. Rich, Production Manager, 
Winter Haven Citrus Growers Ass’n. of Winter Haven, Fla. 
“I’m also sold on their technical field service which is the 
best we’ve ever had. We follow the ORTHO Fieldman’s 
recommendations closely to get the results,” says Mr. Rich. 
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P.O. Box 7067, Fairvilla Road, Orlando, Florida. 





ORTHO products are formulated in Orlando especially for Florida Growers. 
ORTHO—serving Florida agriculture for more than 33 years! 


Ft. Myers — Art Alberty 

Lake Alfred —J. S. Murphy, Jr. 
Lakeland — Jean E. Mabry 
Leesburg — Charles Ashley 
Orlando — Cliff Sutton 


Contact these ORTHO Fieldmen: 


Orlando — John Nowell 

Perrine — Dick Acree 

Plant City — Webster Carson 

West Palm Beach — Luke D. Dohner 
West Palm Beach — Perry L. Sparkman 
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THE BURROWING 
NEMATODE SITUATION 
(Continued from page 15) 





state is going to face one of the 
greatest calamities in its history, 
affecting not only the citrus grower 
but the whole economy, because citrus 
is our largest income-producing agri- 
cultural commodity. 


Until the legislature approves an 
acceptable program, the fight against 
spreading decline is controlled to 
a large extent by the growers. The 
Plant Board has been given permis- 
sion by the attorney general to con- 
tinue pushing and treating decline- 
infested acreage on a total clean- 
up basis. This calls for a coopera 
tive effort on the part of all growers 
with diseased trees. Every grower in 
a particular infestation must volun- 
teer to have the trees pushed and 
treated. The effort must be whole 
hearted, complete. One holdout will 
nullify the hopes and wishes of his 
neighbors. 

At the moment the Plant Board 
has approved maps of 40 properties 
which have been turned over to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
survey and delimiting. There di 
seased trees will be bulldozed short- 
ly and the soil fumigated, all at 
state expense. 

I have been a member of the Bur- 
Nematode Advisory Com- 
mittee to the State Plant Board from 
the beginning. I have devoted a lot 
of time to the study of this problem, 
both with the men in the Experi- 
ment Stations in Lake Alfred and 
Orlando, and the Plant Board men 
who are working on the job. Be 
cause of these contacts I have be 
come thoroughly convinced that the 
citrus growers cannot afford the 
luxury of continued treating of bar 
riers to protect healthy property, 
nor can they afford to pay for the 
treatment if a way is found of con- 
tinuing to treat the land in order 
to hold down the nematode popula- 
tion. 

On the education side, and I can- 
not emphasize this too strongly, there 
is a job to be done that will be con- 
tinuing. This job will necessarily 
include much policing, because we 
have within our population people 
who have no knowledge of this men- 
ace and who like to move plants 
that are attractive. Many of them 
do not know about the necessity of 
proper inspection. Because of our 
ever-increasing population in Florida 
this part of the education job is a 
must. 

Then we have a group of unscru- 


rowing 


pulous people who, to make a dollar 
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at the expense of anybody, will raise 
and sell plants and trees that do not 
conform to our state laws for pro- 
tection of the buyer. 

Yet another group refuses to be- 
lieve what anybody says, and they 
are determined to use plants that 
they raise, regardless of their con- 
dition, wherever they please. 


With these latter two groups, not 
only the State Plant Board but each 
of us as individuals must be watch- 
ful. In many instances, drastic steps 
will have to be taken to keep from 
having further spread of the nema- 
todes from backyard plantings and 
non-conforming nurseries. 

The education that is necessary 
on the nematode situation must be 
carried to our schools, our Garden 
Clubs, and to the public with every 
means at our disposal. I urge each 
one of you to make it your responsi- 
bility to see that the necessary steps 
are taken to protect our Florida 
agriculture from this spreading de- 
cline menace. 

I want to warn each of you that 
that there are many people who will 
come up with some crack-pot idea 
said to be a sure-fire cure for this 
problem. When you hear of such 
a situation, it is your responsibility 
in protecting your own interest to 
follow only along lines that have 
been tested by our state and federal 
research men and that have been 
proven to be effective. These 
schietists are willing to try out any 
new idea presented by anyone and 
check carefully all materials offered. 
They will test them thoroughly and 
report their findings. Y 

In the weeks since the court de- 
clared push-and-treat illegal without 
compensation, citrus scientists have 
re-evaluated the entire control pro- 
gram and have found nothing quite 
as effective as removing the diseased 
tree and treating the _ soil. The 
Citrus Experiment Station at Lake 
Alfred has reaffirmed faith in the 
method, however drastic. And the 
program as conducted by the Plant 
Board has been given additional 
backing by this group of research 
men. 

In the words of Dr. Ross Suit of 
the Experiment Station, “the push- 
and-treat program offers the only 
solution at this time. It should be 
continued until such time as a dif- 
ferent and less drastic method can 
be found.” 

In discussing the imminent dan- 
ger of the disease, Suit has pointed 
out that only one infested property 
was discovered in 1926 when decline 
was first noticed. In 1945 there 
were 50 infested properties Little 
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more than 10 years later survey had 
uncovered approximately 1,100 infes- 
ted properties. 

Dr. Suit warns that the longer the 
citrus industry delays in halting the 
nematode the more widespread the 
infestations will become. 

. 2. @ 
Total Number of Properties and Acre- 
age Treated Since July 1, 1955 





County No. of Properties Acres 
Charlotte 1 40 
DeSoto 1 7 
Highlands 63 567 
Hillsborough 5 115 
Lake 26 126 
Orange 21 128 
Pasco 1 10 
Pinellas 2 10 
Polk 269 2,249 
Totals 389 3,252 


United States has increased 28 per 
cent in the past five years — an op- 
portunity for better health for Am: 
erica’s expanding population. 
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How has Stauffer carried out this ambition since it first 
supplied sulfur in 1885? 


Stauffer Research has sought: 
.. . Better control of plant diseases; 
... Better control of harmful insects; 
... Better control of destructive soil organisms. 


Stauffer Captan 50-W is an example of the first; Stauffer 
‘‘Flowable’’ Parathion an example of the second; and, 
Stauffer Vapam® of the third. And there are many other 
insecticides, fungicides, and agricultural products which 
bear the Stauffer label ... the mark of quality! 


Stauffer Management has provided: 


e Research laboratories and test farms which create new 
and better allies for growers in the perpetual fight against 
insects and diseases. 

e Facilities for the grower’s need of insecticides and fungi- 
cides. Stauffer’s 48 agricultural chemical plants from 
coast to coast provide the largest single share of these 
needed materials. 


e A distributing organization of national scope to stock, 
supply and formulate in accordance with local needs. 


Stauffer Research in the interest of agriculture continues 
to increase. Manufacturing capacity continues to respond 
to growers’ needs for the chemical allies which contribute to 
more and better crops at greater profit. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Tampa * Omaha «+ Houston ¢ SanFrancisco « Los Angeles 
Weslaco » Lubbock « Harvey ¢« No. Little Rock « No. Portland, Ore. 
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It Is Good Business For Cooperatives To Adhere To 
Their Fundamental And Accepted Principles 


Two main 


tive are to 


purposes for a coopera 
provide a better service 
wnd at a lesser cost for its members. 
Ji a co-op’s business strays far away 
from the principles on which it is 
The 
the fundamental 
business of a cooperative reminds me 


founded, it is courting trouble. 


getting away from 


of a cartoon | saw recently in a 
magazine. It depicted a_ frustrated 
parrot with its feathers all mus:ed 


up, hanging upside down by one foot 
und saying, ““‘Who waxed my 
If we don't 


perch?” 
stick to the cooperative 


principles, we are apt to get into 


difficulty. 


Any slip may discourage membe) 


ship and cause the members we have 
to withdraw. It is difficult sometimes 


to distinguish the service motive 


from a profit motive. This is espec 


ially true of members who do not 


thoroughly understand the principles 


of cooperation. Members soon be 


come accustomed to good services 


that are free from personal gain that 
fellow’s pockets, 


goes into the other 


and they hestitate to leave a coop 
erative that provides trustworthy ser 
vices 

Cooperative associations sometimes 


hold 


scheme 


try to their members by some 


special that is far from the 


bexten path of services usually pe 


formed by cooperatives. These smart 
ideas usually end as failures. If the 
management of a cooperative will 
stick to trying to perform the 


services that are needed by its mem 


main 


bers in the best possible manner, the 
co-op will be a Other se 
that 
bers will make their appearance from 
time to their 


success. 


vices may be needed by mem 


time, and usefulness 
can easily be determined beforehand 

The cooperative 
work is to see that the 
which his 


farm manager's 
cooperative 
principles on association 
was organized are carried out for the 
benefit of all members. Special fa- 
vors given to one member that can 
not be given to every other member 
will breed trouble. 
partners 
share 


ficers 


All members are 
and entitled to “share and 
alike.” The directors and of- 
of farmer cooperatives 
dedicate themselves to 
problems of the members, not just 
their problems or those of in- 
fluential members. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
number of services that a well-man- 
aged cooperative can perform better 
and cheaper for its members. It is 
good business for a co-op to expand 


must 
solving the 


own 





We By 


PEDERSEN 


AT ANNUAL COOPERATIVE 


CONFERENCE IN CLEARWATER 


its services if it can serve better 
and cheaper and not impair the ones 
t is already furnishing. The more 


services a cooperative does for its 
membership, the more valuable it be- 
comes 


The value of cooperative principles 


were long ago demonstrated at har- 
vest time in the West One farmer 
would say to another: “I will help 


you when the threshers come to 


thresh your wheat if you will help 
me when they come to thresh mine.” 
The two agreed to help each other, 
as did others when asked to do like- 
wise. It business to help 


Finally there would be 


was good 
one another. 
so many who could agree to work to- 
gether that they would buy a thresh- 
This shows that 
principles are 


ing machine. coop- 


erative natural and 
useful. If this same group of 
should decide to do work 
for non-members with their facilities, 


one of their own members might have 


very 
farmers 


the harvesting of his crop delayed 
until he sustained a loss. The ser- 
vice of the group would have lost 


its usefulness for that member, and 
he would not be with the group the 
next year. 

I doubt that anyone would fail to 
that it is business to 
stick to the principles of reducing 
costs for cooperative members. How- 


agree good 





ever, the methods used might stir up 
e few “doubting Thomases.” The ac- 
cepted way to keep down costs is by 
practicing efficient and good man- 
agement for this there is no sub- 
stitute. Good management has be- 
come more and more important 
ten years, 


dur- 
because the 
has continued to clamp 
down on tax privileges of 
Co-ops must rely on efficient results. 
Today there is very little difference 
tax-wise whether a group of farmers 
(perate’ their co-op 
regular There 
are, however, many other reasons why 


ing the past 
government 


co-ops. 


business as a 


or as a corporation. 


farmers should operate cooperatives 
rather than corporations. Coopera- 
tives are not formed primarily to 


evade income taxes. 
In planning the facilities for per- 


forming a cooperative service, a great 


deal of thought should be given to 
determining the correct size of the 
facilities so that they may be op 


erated economically. Crops’ tonnage 
vary from year to vear, and at times 
it might be desirable to handle tonnage 
outside the membership in order to 
provide customers’ needs and reduce 
costs, which is a vital principle of co- 
operation. 

The other method to increase ton- 
nage is by the outright purchase of it. 
This, of course, puts the cooperative 
in the income-tax This last 
method is a dangerous one if 
practiced large extent. Where 
there is a chance to make profits there 
is also a chance to take losses. There 
are just as many reasons why there 
would be losses as why there might 


class. 
very 
to a 


Dr. Wolfe’s Agricultural 
Laboratories 


2620 Taylor Street 
HOLLYWOOD, FLA. 


Offers Better Yields 
and Quality 
Through 
Periodic Analysis 
-.and.. 
Grove Inspection 


Write for Details.or Phone 


Hollywood 2-2808 
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be profits. The government does not 
share losses unless profits have been 
made previously or will be made in the 
near future. Losses are most likely to 
occur when there is a decline in the 
market of the farmers’ products. This 
is also when the cooperative member 
will take a beating. If the losses on 
purchases have to be charged to the 
member in a bad year, the results 
might be disasterous for both members 
and the cooperative. 


The ownership and control of co- 
operative assets should be in the hands 
of those who utilize the services of 
the organization be they marketing, 
purchasing, or information services. 
The control is held in the hands of 
those who use the organization rather 
than those who have invested in it. 


Some people think a cooperative or- 
ganization is some form of commun- 
ism. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. One definition of a capita!- 
istic economy is “one in which the 
ownership and control of both produc- 
tive and consumption of goods are 
held by individuals either acting alone 
Oo: in voluntary groups.” A commun- 
istic concern is “one in which the 
state owns or controls practically all 
property and dictates the flow of goods 
and services to its population.” Sure- 
ly cooperatives come under the classi- 
fication of capitalistic organizations. 
In fact, co-ops are the means of “lit- 
tle’’ men having part in big business 
without having to resort to communis- 
tic theories. 

Most co-ops are very democratic. 
They control their business by each 
member-patron having one vote. How- 
ever, there are a few co-ops who vote 
the volume of business that is done 
and in other ways. The one-vote-per- 
member method is recognized as the 
fairest to all parties and is used by 
about 85 per cent of the cooperatives 
doing business in the United States. 
The small producer votes for what he 
thinks is best for the business, and 
the large producer votes for what he 
thinks is best for the business. Both 
should have the sincere interest of the 
business at heart. 

It is good business for a co-op to 
recognize the worth of money invested 
in the assets of its business. Some 
growers over a period of years invest 
more money in the business than 
others who are using its facilities 
The principles of being fair to all 
members is the foundation of a good 
cooperative. Paying small dividends 
on stock or interest on retain certifi- 
cates out of margins or pool returns is 
a good way to equalize the return 
on investments. Under the law no 
dividends or interest on money invest- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Increased quality and yield : 
| with 4/p Dolomite”. . . 1 
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Says Bob Kazaros, Orlando Citrus Grower 


Bob Kazaros, of Orlando, has been using d/p DOLOMITE in quan- 
tities of 1 to 2 tons per acre for the past four years. Prior to that time 
his use of d/p DOLOMITE had been light. But since then, he says, he 
has found that through the increased use of d/p DOLOMITE, the interior 
quality of his fruit and his yield have both improved. 

Mr. Kazaros keeps the pH of his grove soil at 6.0 level with his appli- 
cation of 1 to 2 tons of d/p DOLOMITE annually. He checks soil con- 
ditions regularly with the help of Joe Middleton, d/p DOLOMITE 
salesman with final confirmation by the d/p Soil Laboratory. 

He is a believer in the truth that without proper soil balance, as 
supplied by d/p DOLOMITE, even the best of fertilizers cannot pro- 
duce to the fullest. The secondaries which d/p DOLOMITE and d/p 
Hi-Calcium Limestone provide are essential food for healthy plant growth 
and nutritive fruit. These are the sound reasons why you should specify 
d/p products. 

DOLOMITE PRODUCTS has a complete line of liming materials, 
bagged and bulk. We also have a soil laboratory and invite you to use it. 
For information or arrangements to have a d/p DOLOMITE Field Rep- 
resentative call on you, write, wire or phone the address below or see 


your local spreader. 


DOLOMITE 


PRODUCTS. INC. 


HALL BUILDING, P.O.BOX 578, OCALA, FLORIDA 
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Frozen Orange Concentrate 
On Wild Moving Spree 


The season’s lowest wholesale price 
on frozen orange concentrate, $1 per 
dozen six-ounce cans for the unadver- 
tised brands, has resulted in the big- 
gest single week’s movement of the 
season out of concentrators’ stocks, in- 





ROBT. W. RUTLEDGE 


volving slightly more than 2,000,000 
gallons for the week ending May 11, 
according to Florida Citrus Mutual. 
This movement, the big cooperative 
said, was 69 per cent greater than the 


week before when 1,238,000 gallons 
were sold by concentrators. It is also 


4) per cent greater than the same 
week last year and 57 per cent greater 
than the average weekly movement so 
far this season. 

Mutual’s general manager, Robt. W. 
Rutledge, said the “stepped-up move- 
ment was to be expected, of course, 
because anyone can give a product 
away.” 

The record-breaking disappearance 
of concentrate from Florida produc- 
ers’ stocks for the week ending May 
11, he said, “is actually 500,000 gal- 
lons greater than the average week- 
ly movement given in Mutual’s price 
guide information, for all can sizes, 
as necessary to be moved in the 31 
weeks from April 27 to the end of 
the season.” 

Rutledge emphasized that “unfor- 
tunately, the accelerated movement 
out of concentrators’ stocks, at the 
existing low price, is being done prin- 
cipally at the expense of the grower 
in this particular instance. Concen- 
trate is worth more economically 


that the present FOB quotation and 
growers are entitled to more for their 
oranges to make concentrate than 
what they are being offered at the 
moment.” 

Rutledge also pointed out that con- 
centrators had only 3,350,000 gallons 
more on hand on May 11 than on 
the same date last year. 

“This is certainly a far cry from 
the almost 8,500,000 gallons more than 
last year’s corresponding stocks which 
concentrators had on hand two months 
ago,” he said, “and verifies what we 
have been saying right along that this 
difference would gradually go down.” 

At the close of the week ending 
May 11, Rutledge said, concentrators 
had stocks of 33,675,000 gallons, com- 
pared with 30,325,000 gallons on the 
sume date last year. This difference, 
he emphasized, is actually less than 
existed at the start of the current 
production year, when concentrators 
had 3,762,000 gallons more in their 
warehouses than at the start of the 
1955-56 season. 

Movement of more than 2,000,000 
gallons of concentrate out of concen- 
trators’ stocks in a single week was 


equalled only three times last sea- 
son — twice in January and once in 
June. 


SEARCH FOR IDEAL CON- 
TROL OF SPREADING 
DECLINE CONTINUES 
(Continued from page 7) 
tion in burrowing nematode popula- 
tion. Nemagon is being used in the 
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test at two, three, and four gallons 
per acre, dosages that so far have not 
caused any injury to the trees. Al- 
though the Nemagon has given some 
reduction in the nematode population 
in these tests, there has been no re- 
sponse in renewed growth of the 
trees as of November 1, 1956. 
Trees affected with spreading de- 
cline show the most severe symptoms 
during May and early June at the 
end of the dry season. When the 
rainy period begins, these trees look 
better since abundant moisture is 
again available in the soil. At the 
same time the burrowing nemaode 
population is also on the increase. 
In some cases, individuals have ap- 
plied material to the soil around di- 
seased trees during May without a 
suitable non-treated plot for compari- 
July the trees look better 
this is attributed to the treat- 
rather than to the return of 
moisture. 


son. In 
and 
ment 
satisfactory soil 

In conclusion, it can be said that 
as far as the research program on 
the control of spreading decline is 
concerned, to date, there is only one 
method that has been found to con- 
trol the burrowing nematode. That 
is the pull-and-treat method. The ef 
fectiveness of the method is shown in 
Fig. 1. This area is in the center of 
an 80-acre grove and is one of the 
original pull-and-treat experiments 
that was started in 1951. 


To furnish your family with deli- 
cious meals that supply all the food 
elements, you must know how tc 


conserve minerals and vitamins and 
how to make sure of “appetite ap 
peal.” 








“GROVE-LAND TREES” are BETTER 





We invite you to inspect 
our high quality — fast 
growing — citrus trees... 
they’re different! 


We have on hand, or will 
bud and grow for you, 
any variety, on any root 
stock, in any quantity. 
Many growers are now 
placing their orders for 
1958 and 1959 delivery. 
Buy Trees That Grow Better 


And Look Better, Because 
They ARE BETTER! 


GROVELAND NURSERIES, INC. 


R. R. No. 1 — Box 772 


Phone GArden 9-3427 


GROVELAND, FLORIDA 
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Shippers Must Have 
Performance Bond 


The Florida Citrus Commission has 
warned express fruit shippers and 
citrus fruit dealers that after Sun- 
day, June 30th, it is unlawful to ad- 
vertise as a “bonded shipper” unless 
an actual performance bond has been 
posted. 

In a bulletin to such operators, 
General Manager Robt. S. Evans en- 
closed a copy of the bill adopted by 
the 1957 legislature. In substance, 
it makes it unlawful for any person, 
firm, association, or corporation to 
advertise or to use on his letterhead, 
or on any advertising material, or 





ROBT. C. EVANS 


in any way pretend to be a “bonded 
shipper,” unless performance bond, 
in addition to the bond required as a 
citrus fruit dealer, has been filed and 
approved by the Commission. 

“The Commission receives numer- 
ous letters from persons who have 
purchased citrus fruit from dealers 
who advertise as Bonded Shipper, 
complaining about the poor quality 
of fruit shipped or, in some instances, 
failure to make the shipment,” Evans 
said. “These buyers are under the 
impression that the term Bonded 
Shipper means the dealer has posted 
a bond which will protect the buyer. 
They are surprised to learn that the 
bond, in most instances, is a citrus 
truit dealers’ bond to guarantee con- 
tracts made with growers for the 
purchase of citrus fruits and affords 
no protection to customers who buy 
fruit from the dealer.” 

Evans reminded that leaders in the 


industry have long deplored the prac- 
tice of such misleading advertising, 
which resulted in enactment of the 
punitive measure. 

The bill also makes it unlawful for 
anyone to make any false claim as 
to condition, grade, or quality of any 
citrus fruit sold. 











This bright orange 
received in addition 
to oil-parathion, 
DITHANE Z-78 to 
prevent russeting. 
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Violators of the Act shall be sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than $500, 
or by imprisonment, not exceeding 
six months, or by both. Evans point- 
ed out. 


The new law takes effect July 1. 


Electricity is the latest convenience 
to be added at 4-H Camp Doe Lake, 
says Dr. Marshall O. Watkins, direc- 
tor of the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 





This russeted orange 
received one 
oil-parathion spray. 






DITHANE Z-78 


made the difference 


DiTHANE Z-78, the original zineb, has been used by Florida 
vegetable growers for disease control for over ten years. Citrus 
growers wishing to try DirHane Z-78 for greasy spot control 
and for reduction of fruit russeting, can purchase it in 5-pound 


and 50-pound bags. 


Experiment station tests over the past three years indicate that 
a single application of DirHane Z-78 (zineb), using only 1 
pound per 100 gallons of spray, is very promising for control of 
both greasy spot and russeting. Read ‘‘Zineb Can Cut Cost of 
Russet Control”, by Fran E. Fisher, published in the Sunshine 
State Agricultural Research Report, April, 1957. 


DitHane Z-78 is available from your regular supplier. Consult 
your Experiment Station or pesticide supplier for directions. 


DirHANE, KeELTHANE and TRITON are trade-marks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in 


principal foreign countries. 






Chemicals for Agriculture 


f4a ROHM © HAAS 
COM PANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Rohm & Haas also manufactures KELTHANE miticide and TriTON B-1956 spreader. 
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Notes Of The Trade 


POUNDS TREE HOE IN OPERATION 


Shown at a recent demcnstration of the Pounds Tree Hoe, are left to right, Hoyle Pounds, inventor of the 
Tree Hoe, of Pounds Motor Co., Winter Garden, George Stevens, of The Citrus Industry, and Walter L. Kling, of 
Orrs Island, Maine. 


TAMPA COIL LINE on May 9 represents advances both The Tampa line is said to be the 


The coil line that American Can in can-making techniques and in the first to be used in the metal con 
Company opened at its Tampa plant development of the machinery itself. tainer manufacturing industry. In 
conventional operations can makers 

receive their basic material — tin- 


WORKSHOP 
ON WHEELS 


A telephone truck carries just 
about every tool and piece of 
equipment needed by skilled 
specialists to keep telephone 
lines always on duty. 

The expense of maintaining 
and manning this workshop on 
wheels is enormous. It is typical 
of the high cost of furnishing 
the low cost service — you can 
and should take for granted. 


A Tinplate Ribbon was slashed at American Can Company's Tampa plant on 

Thursday, May 9, to open the company’s new coil processing plant before 150 

guests. Here wielding the tin snips are (left to right) William C. Stolk, oi 

New York, Canco president; C. C. Rathbun, executive secretary, Florida Can- ” 

ners Association, and Mayor Nick Nuccio of Tampa. The ribbon was connect- 7 PENINSULAR 

ed to the machinery which sprang into action as the snips sliced through the @) TELEPHONE COMPANY 
metal. ; seevce eee 00 
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plate — in sheet form, and inspection 
and shearing are done by steel mills. ° : 

Less than a year ago the best shear- 
ing equipment available could process Q UG ! oes U 
only 150 feet of metal plate a minute. 
As a result of Canco’s development 
work, the Tampa line is capable of 
handling several hundred feet of n 
plate a minute, and heaver equipment cos S co me OW 
soon to be operating will boost pro- 
cessing speeds to 600 feet a minute. 

Coils weighing up to 15,000 pounds it 


are moved from railroad gondola cars 
by heavy duty cranes and lift trucks 


to an “up-ender” and from there to pw PONT 
the uncoiling mandrel. 

As the plate travels along the 100- 
foot line, electronic gauges measure 


its thickness to tolerances of one 
ten-thousandth (correct) of an inch. 

The plate also is visually inspected 
for surface appearance, and is further 


inspected eletronically for pinholes. FUNGICIDE 
An “electronic memory” device re- 

members any inperfections in the on 

plate and automatically sorts out the 

sub-standard sheets afer the plate 


8 
has been cut. it and Oran eS 
High speed shears cut the plate 


into sheets up to 36 by 36 inches 
while holding the lengh of the sheets 
within tolerances of ten one-thou- Here are 7 ways that you profit 


sandths (correct) of an inch. 


The sheets are automatically sort- . BRIGHT CLEAN FRUIT — free of russeting 


ed and stacked for shipment to can . CONTROL OF RUST MITES — long residual action 


plants. Installation of the coil pro- 


cessing operation required an expan- . CONTROL OF “GREASY-SPOT” — prevent leaf 
sion of Tampa plant’s floor area by drop 


more than 126,000 square feet. In 


aii ae cat oak waite NO HARMFUL EFFECT ON SOIL pH — “Parzate” 
addition, the operation w _brovide is neutral in action 
jobs for 50 persons, bringing the 


plant’s total average employment to . REDUCE SPRAY COSTS — Limited experimental 
more than 800 persons and increasing data shows that “Parzate’’ may be mixed with oil 
the annual payroll and employe bene- or other sprays 


ee One Se eee . REDUCE EQUIPMENT WEAR — less material for 
IT 18 GOOD BUSINESS FOR Co- pumps and nozzles 


OP’S TO ADHERE TO THEIR FUN. . INCREASE GROVE VIGOR — disease-free foliage 


DAMENTAL AND ACCEPTED means better new growth and higher yields 
PRINCIPLES ... 


(Continued from page 21) 
a all chemicals, follow label instructions 


ed can exceed eight per cent. There and warnings carefully am 
will be a time when all members must rr 


get out. Growers of today will be the iW 
“has beens” of tomorrow ® ARZATE 


. Son a comes 
When you find an association pay- 

ing dividends or interest on retain cer- 

tificates, you usually find a strong and = 

prosperous organization to join. You . , 


can rest assured that the directors of ZINEB FUNGICIDE 
this kind of an organization are “bend- 
ing over backward” to be fair to all. Zineb is convenient- 

A farmer cooperative is formed for ly packaged in 3 th., 
the benefit of the members, so the 5 th., and 50 th. bags 
‘nembers’ welfare is of the utmost im- 
portance. The most successful coop- 
eratives have found it good business 
to adhere to fundamental and accept- BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
ed principles. 





DuPont “Parzate” 


REG. U. 5. PaT.OFF 
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ADVERTISEMENT — LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Jhe LY 


NIZER 


COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Reports Of Our Field Men... 


EAST HILLSBOROUGH AND 
PASCO COUNTIES 


E. A. McCartney 


Valencias are moving and re- 
ports say about one-half of the 
crop is left as of this date, May 
15th. Prices are about one-half 
of what they were last year which 
is hard to understand. I would 
like to make a few observations 
about this, but it has been called 
to my attention on several oc- 
casions that I am in the fertilizer 
business and to stick to my job 
along that line and as | want this 
to reach my friends and customers 
I will do just that. 

We have had plenty of rain 
as you all know which is fine for 
citrus but tough on the melon 
growers. Groves are looking good 
and a fair crop set. We are de- 
livering fertilizer as fast as the 
wet weather will permit and the 
month of May will no doubt be 
one of the busiest in this territory 
we have ever had 

Vegetables have had it rough in 
some sections but good prices 
around the 10th of May helped 
out and growers should end their 
season in fair shape. The Oxford 
tomato market has done a wonder- 
ful job this season. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
Vv. E. Bourland 


We have been having heavy 
rains in this section the last 10 
days. More water on the ground 
now than I have seen in a long 
time. Groves are looking good, 
and we have a very good crop 
set. Valencias are moving slow, 
prices are very disappointing to 
the growers at present. Melons 
are beginning to move, but the 
rains have done some damage. 
Can’t say to what extent now. 

Pastures have plenty of water, 
but grass is very good so far. 
Cattle are looking good, but the 
screw worms have been bad on 
the young calves. 

It is a good time to get all 
ditches clean so the surface water 
can get off before damage is 
done. 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS, 
HARDEE, DeSOTO AND 
SARASOTA COUNTIES 


Cc. R. Wingfield 


This is really a switch, “We are 
really getting wet.” 

For the past two years we have 
witnessed a drought period from 
which every thing suffered. But 
this spring our rains have come 
at regular intervals until we now 
find ourselves plowing water fur- 
rows in the groves to drain the 
water. The rains have been 
heavy, ranging from 3 to 6 inches 
over a two hour time. Don't get 
those slow one inch rains any 
more There has been a lot of 
damage to the vegetable crops 
but in most cases it has been a 
great help to citrus properties. 

May has been a busy month 
from the standpoint of the sum- 
mer fertilizer application. While 
the moisture conditions are good 
it is an ideal time to get the 
grove worked and let the cover 
crop grow. A little extra fertil- 
izer in light spots will aid in 
cover crop growth. 

The serious break in the 


Valencia markets have been of 
great concern to all parts of the 
industry. After hitting a season’s 
low the prices are showing an 
upward trend at the time of this 
writing and there is hope that 
it will continue to climb. Fruit 
movements are below normal and 
time is rather short before the 
season’s end. 


HIGHLANDS AND POLK 
COUNTIES 


J. K. Enzor, Jr., & R. E. Lassiter, Jr. 


We have received excellent 
rains in this area since our last 
writing which indeed have been 
welcomed by the citrus growers. 

Growers are well on the way 
with their summer fertilizer ap- 
plications. 

Rust mite activity has increased 
and further increase is expected. 
Growers should clean up the rust 
mite infestations with sulfur 
sprays and dusts before the time 
arrives to apply the summer oil 
sprays. 

Movement of the Valencia crop 
has been slow lately due to the 
drop in price as growers are ex 
pecting better prices than are 
being offered at this time _ foi 
their fruit. 


Produce 


MAXIMUM CROPS 


of 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
With 
LYONS FERTILIZER 
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Uncle Bill Says: 


Sometimes us growers is inclined to feel that in our business we 
has to take a heap more chances than a lot of other business folks do 
... but we ’spect that if’n we knew all the details about a lot of other 
folks’ businesses we’d sort of figger that we wasn’t the only ones who 
had a lot of gamble wrapped up in our business affairs. 


We’ve read that they is a lot of big operators who feel purty good 
if they can wind up the year with one penny of each dollar they take 
in left in the bank .. . ’course with some of these folks they can stack 
up a heap of pennies . . . and we hear tell that in a lot of businesses, 
they is the hazard of prices of stuff they use in things they make or 
sell which sometimes catches these folks with their britches hanging 
by just one button ... and weather and strikes and broke down ma- 
chinery ... and a lot other things makes it tough fer them, too. 


So when we figger our own hazards of weather, insects and funny 
actin’ markets we’re probably jist as well off as a lot of other business 
folks . . . mostly, too, we don’t have to figger our gross profit on a 
penny er two basis . . . that is most of the time . . . so when we git to 
moanin’ over our sorry state we sometimes stop and say to ourself 
“maybe this ain’t sich a bad business after all,’”” when we compare it 
to the other fellow’s. 


They ain’t no denyin’ that there is a gamble about growin’ fine 
fruit and vegetables, but they is a gamble in sellin’ groceries, ’er cars, 
’er hats, ’er manufactured goods of any type .. . fact is we don’t know 
of nuthin’ in the way of business which ain’t got some sort of a gamble 
connected with it. 


’n if we stop long enough to see what groves are sellin’ fer these 
days, ’er any other Florida real estate, seems like we’re purty well off. 


"Specially if we use Lyons Fertilizers to make our groves and 
farms Produce Maximum Crops of Finest Quality. 
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° ° FROZEN ORANGE 
State Horticultural Society To Meet concentrate To GET 
Florida frozen orange concentrate 


At Miami Beach Oct. 29-31 ADVERTISING BOOST 


President R. E. Norris has ad- topics fer discussion, or other sug- will get an additional $250,000 adver- 
dressed the following letter to all gestions for the good of the Society, tising push within the next two 
members of the Florida State Horti- won't you please communicate them months, according to an announcement 
cultural Society announcing the to your Sectional Vice President or of the Florida Citrus Commission. 
Seventieth Annual Meeting of the to Dr. Ernest L. Spencer, our Secre- Arthur Godfrey’s well known sell- 

tary? All titles for papers should be  jng talents will be employed as the 
submitted as soon as possible, and major item in this extra advertising 


certainly before August list at the effort. Starting Tuesday, May 28th dem 
taile 
gix~( 


latest. Godfrey’s morning show includes a 


Treasurer Ronnie R. Reed reminds 15-minute participation providing three 
me that 1957 dues are now payable. commercial minutes to tell the merits 
Please take care of.this matter now of Florida frozen orange juice. 

Our officers are all volunteer work Kick-off for this all-out campaign RE 


wee 


ers, as you know, and we should not will be made with a 700-line ad in 
saddle them with the added respon- some 200 newspapers covering all 
sibility of sending out reminder no- principal markets in the U. S. and 


tices. Also, please urge your friends Canada where frozen orange juice is 
W 


batt 
fiel« 
billi 


ind associates who are not now mem- sold. 
bers to join the Society, because ir The Commission’s 65-man field force 
tnis way we can further strengthen has been alerted to throw additional! 
our efforts for a greater Horticulture merchandising weight behind the pro- 
for all of Florida. Your Society needs ——— 

funds to carry out its work in the $10.00 sustaining membership. 

most creditable manner possible, so Cordially yours, 

if you are carrying a $4.00 member! R. E. NORRIS 


ship, please consider changing to a President. 


R. E. NORRIS 


Society at Empress Hotel Miami 
Beach, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 29, 30 and 31 

* * * 
Dear Member: 


Your Executive Committee has se- ; 
disc 


kill: 
bra! 
tion 
test 
cerely hope that you will make you peal re ~ 
plans now to attend this meeting of . . a re: - 
our fine Society. The Empress has f Pale a din‘ 


lected the Empress Hotel at Miami 
Beach as the site for our 70th An- 
nual Meeting. The dates are Tues 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, Octo- 
ber 29, 30 and 31, 1957 We sin 


adequate facilities for all Sections to 


ineet within the hotel. We would BA a DER 
like to urge that you bring your wife u RA AN PREA 

y Sh rill joy her visit 
see ee TRACTOR PULL-TYPE (HYDRAULIC) 


to the Miami area and rates are at 

tractive in this beautiful resort hotel. . Capacity 3 Tons. 

Twin Conveyor Chains with Separate Gates. 

; 3 Twin Ground Wheel Metering. 

special plans for the entertainment . Large Distributor — With Two Speeds. 

of the ladies. . Hydraulic Control When Spreading to Either Side. 
Your Executive Committee and you - Adjustable Tractor Hitch. 

Sectional Vice Presidents want your Also Truck-Mounted Units 4 to 10 Tons 


suggestions and ideas so that we CALL US FOR DEMONSTRATION 


may continue to maintain the Soc- 


iety’s splendid reputation for its pro- Baughman Manufacturing Co., inc. 


gram and the acceptance of its pro- 2222 Auburndale Road — Phone MUtual 7-9063 
ceedings. If you have ideas for any LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
’ 


phase of the program development, 


The Executive Committee is making 
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gram, according to Frank D. Arn, 
FCC Merchandising Director. 

Arn said an accelerated in-store 
merchandising program has been for- 
mulated using specially-designed dis- 
play pieces. Several thousand dry-ice 
cabinets will be utilized to display 
the frozen orange products in the 
most heaviliy-trafficked stores, alonxy 


with a wide selection of colorful dis- 


play material. Plans also call for a 
stepped-up program on store sampling 
and 
multiple 
cans in 


advertisements. 


encouraging re- 


units of 


demonstrations, 
tailers to feature 
six-ounce 


weekly food 


concentrate their 


RESEARCH PROGRESS 
IS HELPING FARMERS 
WITH WEED CONTROL 


War on weeds is a never-ending 

battle. Unwanted plants in crop 
fields cost American farmers five 
billion dollars a year. 

Earlier, weed control was a hit-or 
miss proposition. The farmer went 
out with his scythe or mowing ma- 
chine and lopped off the weeds be 
fere they went to seed. But if a 
farmer across the way failed to cut 
his thistles and other noxious weeds 
before they matured, the conscienti- 
ous farmer would still be harassed 
by weeds. 


It's only in recent years that weed 


warfare has been anything resembl- 


ing 
scientists 


an organized campaign. Farm 


look 
that 


feel we should 
all 


weeds. 


more, 


however, to the tools will 
control 
One of these tools, of course, is 
the chemical 
taken a 
discovery 
kilis 

branch 


tions 


weed killer which has 


more active role since the 
that 2,4-D distorts or 
weeds. Florida’s 
agricultural 


playing 


eveil 
main and 
experiment sta- 
are an active role in 
testing new chemicals that will solve 
the state’s weed problems. Dr. E. O. 
Burt found, instance, that 
dinitro does an excellent job of con- 
trolling weeds in fields. He 
seed- 
fields 


Experi- 


has for 
peanut 


is testing other chemicals in 


heds, nurseries and 
the Gulf 
have found that 
good job of 
in cantaloupe, 
fields. 


weed 


lawns, 
Workers at 
ment Station 
1 does a 


Coast 
alanap 
killing weeds 
and cucumber 
These are just a few of the 
control trials going on. 
Chemicals, of course, are only part 
of the answer. Weed control should 
be related also to land preparation, 
seeding and harvest. Some 
are using fire, machines and better 
egronomic practices as well as chemi- 
cals to combat weeds. 
Some Florida researchers 


squash 


ranchers 


such as 


THE CITRUS 


Harris believe 
research into 
not only in 

phases. In 
more 


Henry C. 
basic 


agronomist 
need 
agricultural 
weed control 
weed control, 


we more 
problems, 
but in all 


we need to know 


about plants themselves—factors in 
germination, effect of temperature 
and light and moisture on dormant 


seeds and rate of plant growth. With 
chemicals so important, we also need 
about 
their 
the 
other. 


to know how they 
trate a 


action 


more 
plant, 


pene- 


movement and 


and how weed killer and 


soils affect each 


realizing how much 


want the 


Farmers, 


weeds cost, answers. 


ONE MORE REASON 
TCM 


Speed Sprayer line is 


...@ model fo fit every 
grower’s needs exactly 


Speed Sprayer 36F 
36" Axial Flow Fan 
500 Gallon Tank 
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STORED DRIED CITRUS 
PULP EATEN BY COWS 
IN GAINESVILLE TEST 

Does dried citrus pulp, stored for 
some time, lose its appeal to cattle? 
Some cattlemen and dairymen who 
have been laying in a supply to tide 
them over until the next season’s 
supply becomes available have been 
wondering. 

Tests at the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station show they have 
no cause to worry. In fact, cows of- 
ten preferred pulp that older, 
reports Dr. R. B. Becker, of the Dairy 
Science Department. 


was 


SPEED SPRAYER 40F 
40” Axial Flow Fan 
500 Gallon Tank 

When citrus growers think of 
sprayers they think of the Speed 


Sprayer — offering a sprayer to 


fit your grove size. These sprayers have 


long been famous for increasing yields 


at less cost. They‘re preferred for best in 
performance, ease of operation, and thorough 

spraying coverage. The next time you think of 
sprayers, think of Speed Sprayers . . . and make sure you 


have the Speed Sprayer’s air control that assures 


greater rate of work, metallized tank that is the most 





Speed Sprayer 31E 
31” Axial Flow Fan, 400 Gallon Tank 


corrosion resistant ever developed, and 
new unitized controls for one-man 
operation. Inquire too, about the Speed 
Sprayer'’s citrus volute and oscillator 


developed in Florida for Florida growers. 


Send for Handy Calculator for figuring concentrate or dilute spray solutions. Free ! 












SPEED SPRAYER FACTORY, ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


TD 2 


DIVISION OF 


FOOD MACHINERY and CHEMICAL 


ORLANDO, FLA., © LANSING 4, MICH., © SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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FLORIDA CITRUS YIELD 
PER ACRE IS DOUBLE 
THAT 25 YEARS BACK 


Number of boxes of oranges and 
grapefruit harvested per acre in Flor- 
ida has more than doubled, a 25-year 
study by the Florida Agricultural Ex 
tension Service and Experiment Sta- 
tions shows. 


Zach Savage, station economist, 
says that less than 200 
acre were picked before 1942. 
then, average harvests 


224 1944-45, 


boxes per 
Since 

from 
hurri- 


ranged 


boxes in when a 


THAI PUMMELOS 
or SHADDOCKS 


Variety: 


KHOA-PAN 


(or Nakorn Chaisri) 


is one of delicious flavour rather 
than other varieties and better 
than grapefruits. 


Marcotted Plant 
at $1.5 each. 
Despatch by air freight without 
certificate of health. (To fumi- 
gate at any Plant Quarantine 
Station). 


Packing Charges 
at Cost Price. 
($5. for 6 plants in one ply- 
wood box.) 


Forwarding Charges 
at $8. — for one shipment. 


Guarantee true to name. Cash 
with order by draft. Air freight 
charges at destination. Buyer 
sends guarantee letter for pay- 
ment of freight charges. 


Quantity of more than 100 


plants, order 3 months before 
shipping. Other Thai varieties 
on applications. No export 
license for this country. 


NARONG & SONS 


74, Prachum Lane 


Suravongs Road, 


BANGKOK, THAILAND 


THE CITRUS 


cane damaged the 
1953-54. 

Since 1931, the Experiment Stations 
and Extension Service have coopera- 
ted with 
citrus 


crop, to 447 in 


growers in 
and study. It 
includes an average of 243 groves. 
For the 23 
trees constituted 
groves 


conducting a 


costs returns 


seasons grapefruit 
31 per cent of the 

years old. The 
groves in 1953-54 
older 
than in 1950-51 and 13 years old than 
in 1933-34. 


Reasons 


over 10 
average 
was 30 


age of 


years, or two years 


for the increase in num- 
ber of boxes harvested per acre: in- 
crease in average size of 
ter fertilization, proportion of 
fruit harvested because of good 
prices, and development of fruit pro- 


cessing. 


trees, bet- 


larger 


AIRCRAFT PLAY VITAL ROLE 
IN INSECT CONTROL WORK 


é Aerial operations against insects 
under State-USDA contracts in 1956 
were the most extensive in history, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. The increasing importance 
of aircraft in the battle against in- 
sects harmful to farm crops is shown 
by the large acreage treated from 
the air this year under Federal-State 
contracts. 


Aircraft sprayed and dusted in- 
secticides on areas throughout the 
United States totaling more than five 
million acres. This figure is swelled 
to some 9 million acres if repeated 
treatments against the Mediterranean 
fruit fiy are counted, say plant-pest 
control officials of USDA’s 
tural Research Service. 


Agricul- 


By comparison, a total of 4.2 mil- 
lion acres was treated under Federal- 
State contract in 1950; 1.9 million 
in 1951; 1.5 million in 1952; 1.4 mil- 
lion in 1953; 2.5 million in 1954; and 
4.2 million acres in 1955. 

Neither these figures nor those for 
1956 include the large acreages treat- 
ed by air each year for farmers and 
ranchers by commercial firms. 
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Classified Ads 


AND GET 
Any Part 
25,000 8” Red Mesh Orange Bags in 
lots of 1,000, 4 cents each 
Also 

8 run Fruit Marking Machine in per- 
fect condition. Priced right. 

INDIAN RIVER CITY PACKING 

HOUSE 
Telephone Titusville 62 or 830 


COME ‘EM 


CATALOGS WANTED! 


We shall be pleased to receive Cata- 
logs or Price Lists of Citrus Trees, 
Sub-Tropical Fruit Trees and Other 
Horticultural Plants. 


NARONG & SONS 
Rosa House, 74 Prachum Lane 
Suravongs Road 
BANGKOK, THAILAND 


YOUR GROVE DESERVES THE 
VERY BEST — We are ready, 
with personally selected budwood, 
to bud your choice on large lemon 
root. Grown on high sand land to 
exacting standards for old time 
hardiness with today’s high produc- 
tion. JIM CRUMP CITRUS NUR- 
SERY, Phone Cypress 3-2958, 551 
Avenue O SE, Winter Haven, Fila. 





SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES — We 
are now booking orders for Summer 
and Fall 1957 planting. Some varie- 
ties available now. Write for quota- 
tions and your free copy of “Care 
of Young Citrus Trees.” 

WARD’S NURSERY 


Box 846 Avon Park, Florida 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN SEED now 
available. Freshly extracted, shade 
dried, 1-5 qts. $7.00 qt., 5 qts. and 
up, $6.00 qt. W. B. Hayter, Jr., 
Box 536, Leesburg, Florida. 


FOR SALE — Cleo Sour and Sweet 
Seedlings. State inspected. $35.00 
per thousand. Will bud any variety 
to Sour Root, Lemon Root, or Cleo 
Root for future orders, on 2-year 
root. Deposit required. Phone 6136 
J. R. HALL, 121 West Main Street, 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA. 


SOUTHERN DOLOMITE 


PALMETTO, FLORIDA 
Tay) a BO yet 
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Healthy, clean citrus root system (left) grew in soil treated with D-D soil 
fumigant. Nematode-infested roots from untreated soil (right) cannot give 


i i 


~ eo 


citrus plants sufficient nourishment for good, healthy growth. 


Knock ’em out with 


D 


SOIL FUMIGANT 


One of the chief causes of citrus decline is nema- 
tode damage. Nematodes, no larger than these 
dots .. . infest citrus plant roots, choking them 
so they cannot carry nourishment to the plants. 
You can stop these pests before they damage 
citrus plants by treating the soil, before planting, 
with D-D soil fumigant. 


D-D soil fumigant is an easy-to-use liquid. 
Injected into the soil with inexpensive tractor 
attachment or gravity-flow plow equipment, it 


becomes a potent gas, killing nematodes as it 
spreads. And it’s economical, too. One pre-plant- 
ing treatment is all you need for effective control. 
The initial low cost of D-D soil fumigant is re- 
turned many times with bigger yields of better 
quality fruit. 

Don’t gamble with nematodes this season. Use 
D-D soil fumigant. Powerful D-D soil fumigant 
is available from your pesticide dealer. 

SEE HIM TODAY. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
55 MARIETTA ST., N. W., ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 





EVERY GROWER’S PURPOSE 
IS TO PRODUCE FINE CROPS 


It has been proven time and time again that 
there is a premium paid in the markets for the 
best fruit... and when a grower can produce 
the Maximum Crop of the Finest Quality he is 
on the way to reaping a profitable harvest from 
his efforts. 


A lot of Florida’s most successful 
growers over the years have found 
that Lyons Fertilizers do produce 
the Biggest and Best Crops it’s pos- 
sible to produce. 


That’s why with each passing year the number 
of our customers and our volume continue to show 
increases among this group of growers. 


If you have not yet given Lyons 
Fertilizers a chance to prove their 
merit to you, it will be well worth 
your while to consult with other 
growers who have been using our 
products for years and to give our 
outstanding Fertilizers a real trial 
on your next application. 


Naturally our Field Service Men are always will- 
ing to consult with you concerning any produc- 
tion problems you may have. 


Lyons Fertilizer 


Phone 43-101 
TAMPA, FLORI 








